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THE NEGRO AS A SOLDIER. 


Since the abolition of slavery, and until recent years, the ranks of 
our West India regiments have been filled with fairly good fighting 
material. Recruits were obtained from every slaver taken on the 
coast of Africa, and upon joining were baptized and given high- 
sounding names, those of Nelson, Napoleon, and Wellington being 
in very common use. These liberated slaves could not, of course, 
speak English ; they were very slow to learn, and generally wanting 
in intelligence. They had a good physique, however, were obedient, 
and much attached to their officers. Before the introduction of 
rifled arms, and especially of the breechloader, the private who 
could bear fatigue, who was brave, absolutely obedient, and who was 
to be depended upon to stand by his officer under all circumstances, 
possessed the best qualities which go to make up a really good 
soldier. As long as success in war depended on fighting at close 
quarters, and when accuracy in shooting was of little or no account, 
the natural instinct of the savage from the interior of Africa went 
far to make up for his want of intelligence as a soldier. The 
instinct of some breeds of dogs—the setter, pointer, and retriever— 
renders it easy to teach them their special work, which other species, 
though equally intelligent, cannot be effectively taught. So it is 
with races of men. There are some to whom drill and the ordinary 
duties of the soldier in the field can be more easily imparted than to 
others. That sort of work seems natural to them, and in accordance 
with their instincts. The wild tribes dependent upon hunting for 
their daily food possess a sort of intuitive knowledge of wild 
animals, of their ways and habits, which gives them in war an 
immense advantage over the ordinary town-bred soldier. The trap- 
per’s rude life of daily hardship and privation fits him physically 
for the ups and downs and rough usage which war brings with it. 
The hunter is already half a soldier, and not only accepts the miseries 
of war in an uncomplaining spirit, but regards them as the natural 
and ordinary incidents of everyday life. To have no dinner at all 
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is as little strange to the wild man as to be late for it is to the 
civilized citizen who is so in consequence of having missed his 
train. The slave trade on the West Coast having now practically 
come to an end, we can no longer obtain the wild negro from the 
interior of Africa, as we formerly did, to fill the ranks of our 
West India regiments. 

I do not think Europeans learn drill as quickly as the Basuto or 
the Zulu. It is astonishing to see the zeal, the undisguised interest 
and application these savages bring to bear upon all military lessons 
given to them. They take the utmost pride in being soldiers, and in 
acquiring any art or drill or exercise connected with the management 
and handling of arms, or the movements of armed bodies. There seems 
to be something in the disposition and genius of the common stock 
from which they come, some hereditary bias in their brain, in their 
very blood, which fits them for the easy acquisition of a soldier’s 
duties. And yet many of these races who thus quickly acquire an 
excellence in drill, &c., cannot be taught any mechanical handicraft; 
indeed, many can never even learn to draw a straight line. 

The African in our West India regiments has always displayed that 
childlike affection for, and implicit reliance upon, the officers who 
treated him well which is so marked a feature in the character of 
the negro slave. His obedience to orders, especially when a sentry, 
was remarkable. Many amusing stories on this point were current 
at Government House when I was at Cape Coast Castle. A previous 
Governor, finding that his native servants were given to robbing 
him by daily carrying away bundles of things from his kitchen, 
had orders given to the sentry before his door that no one was 
to be allowed out carrying any parcel with him. Very shortly 
afterwards the Governor, in a hurry to consult his chief justice, put 
some papers into a despatch-box to take with him to the judge’s 
house. He reckoned without his host, however, for the sentry, 
standing in front of him with bayonet at the charge, would not 
allow him to pass with the offending despatch-box. The Governor 
remonstrated, and urged that it was he himself who had given the 
order, but all to no purpose, for in the quaint and amusing gibberish 
which these men speak, and emphasizing his words in a very deter- 
mined fashion with his bayonet, the sentry said that his “copral” 
had told him not to allow any one with a bundle to pass, and the 
“ copral’s”’ order was his law. 

Our West Indian battalions retain many of their old good 
qualities, but they are no longer of the same use to us as formerly, 
when they were composed of liberated Africans. In those days each 
man could tell you the tribe on the West Coast to which he belonged, 
or at least the name which we had from time immemorial given to all 
slaves exported from the district from which he had sailed. Now the 
West Indian soldier will tell you he is a Barbadian, an Antiguan, 
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a Jamaican, and so on, according to the West India island where he 
was born. A large proportion of them have an infusion of white 
blood, which, strange to say, does not improve them physically. The 
whole negro race in these islands is seriously infected with the diseases 
which has impaired the vitality of many European families. Since 
the abolition of the Contagious Diseases Actsin the West Indies this 
evil has been alarmingly intensified. The result is that only a small 
proportion of those willing to enlist can “ pass the doctor.” One of 
the great objects for which these negro regiments were kept on foot 
was for the purpose of finding garrisons for our stations on the West 
Coast of Africa. The climate there is abominable, and specially in- 
jurious to Europeans. We could not keep British soldiers there 
with safety for more than a few months at a time. When these 
regiments were chiefly composed of Africans we had no trouble with 
them on the score of health, but now that they are raised from a class 
of negroes with a considerable proportion of English blood in their 
veins they stand the climate at Cape Coast Castle and in the neigh- 
bouring provinces little better than the white man. Civilisation, how- 
ever, has made them more teachable. The man who has been educated 
in Barbadoes to read his Bible—and they are very fond of reading 
it—and who has learnt to sing Watts’s hymns, acquires a know- 
ledge of drill more easily than the released slave who came from 
Equatorial Africa, and whose mental faculties were little superior 
to the ape’s. The infusion of white blood into the West Indian 
negro has certainly not improved his physical strength, whilst the 
education we have given him has as certainly injured his fighting 
qualities. He has lost the best qualities his forefathers possessed as 
savages, and he has failed to acquire those which belong to that 
civilisation with which he is now more or less associated. 

In fact we cannot hide from ourselves the conviction that civilisa- 
tion has not as yet effected any desirable change in the negro 
character. It has not only most certainly failed to foster a military 
spirit in him, but has even succeeded in depriving him of his natural 
hardihood, and also of the courage which he had acquired in his 
African home under the severe laws which governed him there. 
Freedom has not made him brave, nor has civilisation improved his 
physical strength. 

Let us now inquire how it is that some of the negro nations we 
are acquainted with, have become powerful, and what it is that has 
converted the timid negro into the Ashanti, the Zulu, or the Soudan 
warrior. It is very curious to note the great difference which their 
respective laws have effected in the fighting qualities of neighbour- 
ing African tribes of the same race, and who speak the same language, 
though with perhaps some local peculiarities. Two striking examples 
have come directly under my notice in the Zulu and in the Ashanti. 
Each was a fine, brave, fighting people, but each had neighbours of 
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their own race who did not equal them in courage and other soldierlike 
qualities, while some of them were positive cowards of the worst type. 
I shall not attempt to give dates in their very uncertain history, but 
very long ago both those nations had been consolidated into powerful 
kingdoms, each by its own reigning family. They had been formed 
into purely military monarchies, whose first aim was to be powerful 
and to dominate over all their neighbours. Their laws were little 
more than an iron code intended for the government of an army, 
before the wants and requirements of which every other considera- 
tion had to bend. All those laws which in most civilised nations of 
to-day are designed for the protection of property and the social 
well-being of the men, women, and children who compose them, were 
in these instances contrived solely with a view to the fighting efficiency 
of the army upon which the kingdom rested, and which, in fact, was 
that kingdom itself. 

This brings me to consider a feature in the negro character which 
is common to the natives of both Eastern and Western Africa. I 
refer to the fact, that high military qualities can be and are deve- 
loped amongst them by the stern discipline which the fear of heavy 
and relentless castigation and of capital punishment engenders. This 
is, I think, proved by the fact that whereas one community of those 
who are by race and language the same people, consists of formidable 
warriors, another community adjoining it may be the most arrant 
cowards, entirely destitute of every military virtue. Such is the 
difference, for example, between the Ashanti and the Fanti on the 
West Coast of Africa, and between the Zulu and several of his neigh- 
bours in South-eastern Africa. In both cases the comparison is insti- 
tuted between what we may call nations of the same race and language, 
but living under an entirely different system of law. It is not educa- 
tion or civilisation that has engendered this cowardice. Over-culti- 
vation is calculated to convert manliness into effeminacy ; it is 
conducive of luxury and love of ease, the sure precursor of those 
indolent habits which kill all virile energy, and when that dies, not 
only the greatness of the nation but its independent existence are 
buried in the same grave. It is the nature of the Anglo-Saxon race 
to love those manly sports which entail violent exercise, with 
more or less danger to limb if not to life. They cultivate their 
powers for the physical endurance of fatigue, and often also of 
actual pain. This craving for the constant practice and employment 
of our muscles is in our blood, and the result is a development 
of bodily strength unknown in most nations, and unsurpassed by 
any other breed of men. Strength and fearlessness are natural 
characteristics of our race, and it is only that effeminacy of mind 
and body which grows out of the indolence, love of ease, and clap- 
trap sentimentality which over-civilisation engenders, that could or 
can convert us into a nation of cowards. On the other hand, the 
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negro begins by being a cowardly, lazy fellow, and courage can only 
be implanted in such unsuitable soil by education; not the educa- 
tion of the mind as we understand that expression, but a physical 
education which appeals to the dread of bodily punishment. It was 
this which made the Ashanti the warrior he was, whilst the absence 
of it amongst those Fanti tribes that have lived for gencrations under 
our mild rule, has left them the contemptible cowards they are by 
nature. The Ashanti knows that, if he disobeys the orders of his 
superiors, he will be immediately put to death; the Fanti knows he 
can run away with impunity. If in battle the Ashanti turns to fly, 
there are men on the look-out close behind him who have positive 
orders to kill him without any question. If these men in the second 
line fail to do their duty in this respect, their superiors again in the 
third line, whom I may call the subaltern officers, will kill both them 
and the runaway coward. There are several lines of several grades 
behind the front fighting-line, each having a similar preventive duty 
imposed upon it, until the general commanding is reached. If he 
fails, if he is defeated, he answers for his failure with his head when 
he returns to his king at Coomassie. In the organisation of all 
civilised armies, much stress is laid upon the chain of responsibility 
that runs through all ranks from the commander-in-chief to the 
private soldier. In the Ashanti army, or nation, for they were one, 
the emblem of that responsibility is the executioner’s knife. The 
man in front feels that under every circumstance he incurs less risk 
by going forward than by running away, for the latter at least is 
certain death. 

The refrain of the Ashanti war-song, which they sang together in 
ashouting voice when going into action, was— 


‘* If I go forward I die, 
If I go backward I die ; 
3etter go forward and die.” 


If the coward deserted to the enemy, or became a fugitive to avoid 
this condign punishment, not only was he an outlaw for ever, but his 
children and nearest relations paid for his heinous sin by suffering 
decapitation, or by being sold as slaves. 

For many generations the Ashantis had lived under this stern 
system of discipline, and, until they fought us in 1873-4, the result 
was success so uniform that every neighbouring nation trembled before 
them. The greatness and the number of their victories gave them a re- 
nown which flattered their imagination, and consolidated them into a 
nation, extremely proud of their warlike prowess. This feeling in the 
course of time begat a pride of race that certainly elevated them in 
the scale of mental development. Their rigorous code of laws, in 
Which death was the common if not almost the only punishment, edu- 
cated them to the daily practice of that extreme reticence which was 
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one of their most striking characteristics ; and their frequent wars 
had given them an experience in foreign negotiation which had con- 
verted them into really first-class diplomatists. 

A very remarkable effect of these extremely rigorous laws upon 
the negro mind, was the wonderful power for military organisation 
it developed. Both Ashantis and Zulus had their own peculiar 
tactics, to which their men were well drilled, which every warrior 
thoroughly understood, while he realised the advantages they con- 
ferred and knew why they had been adopted. In both these nations 
there had been great generals who had invented for them, at a very 
early period of their history, their mode of fighting. Others had 
perfected these systems, according as increased experience in war 
taught them the necessity for reform. Their armies were fed upon a 
well organised system, by which the women prepared the food and 
carried it to the army. 

The Zulu and the Swazi armies were divided into regiments of 
so many companies, each regiment having its own distinctive badge. 
Their law also punished the coward with death, but the spear and 
not the knife was the instrument used. To make death as ignomi- 
nious as possible, the Zulu executioner was alwaysa girl. She ran the 
spear downwards through the coward’s shoulder, and pushed it very 
slowly until it came out at the lower end of the stomach. I have heard 
a Zulu warrior imitate, with undisguised pleasure, the noise the 
spear-head made as it was thus being slowly pushed through the 
coward’s intestines. 

These great warrior negro-nations had been so long accustomed 
to victory, that they went into action fully expecting success, a 
feeling that of itself went very far towards securing victory. The 
great distinction I would draw between the Zulu and the Ashanti, 
the foremost fighting peoples of the East and West of Africa, is, that 
whilst with the pure Ashanti it was the principle of fear that had 
converted him into the brave and skilful warrior we found him to 
be, it was rather a pride of race, of nationality and of loyalty to his 
king, based also upon an education of fear, which made the Zulu a 
formidable antagonist to all comers, the white man even included. 
The warriors of both these nations are brave and daring; eveu 
individual Ashantis, far removed from the influence of the execu- 
tioner’s knife, often displayed courage worthy of a free people. 
After the Ashantis had failed in their attack on our post at 
Abracampa, I sent a party with some officers in pursuit. The 
Ashantis had fallen back to gather food, leaving only a few isolated 
men to watch over their camp. One of these men, quite alone, who 
might easily have escaped, remained within five yards of the road 
along which our men were advancing with much noise. He coolly 
fired into the party, and unwatched by any of his people, faced 
alone the pursuers. A little later another of them, alone and in the 
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open pathway, this time not even concealed by the encircling forest, 
fronted the officers who were leading the party and quietly fired at 
them. Clearly these men were inspired by some feeling which 
made them act, regardless of their own lives and indifferent to odds, 
withc.t any other influence over them but their own courage. 
The military system based upon fear had from generation to genera- 
tion so taken hold of the Ashanti mind, that what at first was only 
done from a dread of the decapitation which all knew would swiftly 
and surely follow if it were left undone, was performed eventually 
asa matter of course, as an ingrained habit. In fact, habit had, I 
may say, in the course of generations, disciplined into actual 
courage the mind of a negro race who, when left absolutely free, as 
the Fanti portion of it was under our rule, were without exception 
the most ignominiously cowardly people I have ever been associated 
with. 

The Zulus like the Ashantis, had been consolidated into a nation 
through the action of their laws. Whilst the standard of courage 
and military excellence was quite as high amongst the former as the 
latter, the Zulu code of morality also was far higher. The virtue of 
their women was superior to that of any civilised people I know of, and 
it was rigidly enforced by the severest laws. All the men below a 
certain age were formed into regiments, and were forbidden to marry. 
As a reward, the king would at times grant permission to a whole 
battalion to marry, but until that permission were given, death was 
the punishment for every infringement of this law. Like the 
Germans of to-day, they felt so intensely that their existence as a 
nation depended upon the power of their army, that they were pre- 
pared to obey any and every law that conduced to its efficiency. The 
Zulus had as neighbours the cruel Transvaal Boers, who never lost 
an opportunity of cheating them of their land, or otherwise imposing 
upon them. It may be almost said that it was the intolerable exac- 
tions of the Boers that created Cetewayo’s power, as it was the 
tyrannical oppression of the great Napoleon that forced the exasper- 
ated Prussians to adopt that military constitution upon which has 
been gradually built up the modern German Empire. It is well to 
remember, however, that in each case there was an earlier period of 
military power and glory and conquest to look back to and be proud 
of, with an intermediate interval of degradation, the result of 
external oppression, when foolish rulers had allowed military 
establishments to fall into decay or powerlessness. It is difficult to 
imagine any nation becoming great in a military sense that is 
without some very strong faith in a God or in some great moral 
principle. Now the Zulus had no God; but the principle, the 
elevating sentiment of true loyalty to a king, has never been stronger 
or more ingrained in the instincts of any people than it was with 
them. This feeling influenced all the actions of their lives as 
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individuals. After we had defeated Cetewayo’s army, and he was a 
fugitive, with columns scouring his territory in every direction in 
search of him, none for a long time would betray him, although they 
knew how largely that betrayal would have been rewarded. It was 
at last his own Prime Minister who enabled us to capture him, and 
delighted as we were with the treason, I could never look upon the 
traitor except with loathing. 

I know of nothing so debasing as cowardice in a people. It isa 
shock to the nervous system, the first time a man looks straight into 
your eyes, and without any consciousness of shame, tells you he ran 
away because he was afraid, and that all his friends and comrades 
had done the same. Examining a Fanti boy as to what took place at 
a fight between the Fantis and the Ashanti army, he said he had 
accompanied his father into action, and carried a case of ammunition 
on his head. When asked what his father did, the answer was, “ He 
run away.” And what did youdo? “TI run away too.”” And what 
became of the ammunition? “I threw him away.” This was all told 
as a mere matter of natural occurrence, for it did not strike him that 
there was anything unworthy or shameful in the proceeding. 

One of the funniest scenes I have ever witnessed was an endea- 
vour to make some thousands of these Fantis fight, who had turned 
out to help us to relieve a small British garrison which was besieged 
by the Ashantis in 1873. I had had a great meeting with their 
chiefs before we left Cape Coast Castle. They had used the most 
flowery language to express their courage and devotion. ‘“‘ Wherever 
the Governor laid his head there they would lay theirs.” The scene 
I now witnessed was this. We relieved the place by night, and 
the next day these Fantis were ordered to follow the retreating 
enemy into the bush. They were drawn up in line under their 
kings and head men, but advance they would not. Two English 
officers strove to drive them on by smacking the backs of even 
“kings” with their umbrellas. But the kings and people most 
ingeniously evaded all danger, either from the umbrellas or from 
the Ashantis, running hither and thither in mortal fear. In spite 
of all our efforts, they made no progress towards the enemy, 
but managed to consume what seemed like hours in useless 
movements. One felt inclined to open fire on them, but they 
were not in fact even worth the ammunition it would have 
taken to kill them. In one of the regiments raised expressly 
for the war, there was a company drawn from a savage and 
cannibal tribe who fought exclusively with swords. They were 
about the most diabolical-looking fiends I have ever seen. They 
were placed behind the cowardly Fantis with orders to drive them 
forward. These savages had a fashion of clanking their swords in a 
terrifying way, and of howling like fiends as they advanced upon 
anenemy. When they approached the rear of the Fanti lines, an 
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overwhelming terror seized those cowards, and to escape the threat- 
ening cannibals they rushed into the bush. We never tried the 
Fantis as soldiers again. Large numbers deserted to their homes 
that night, and thenceforward they were only employed to carry 
stores and provisions to the front. The women were not only more 
reliable as carriers than the men, but were far pluckier; and still more 
strange, the boys, a large number of whom also carried burdens and 
were employed as officers’ servants, seldom showed any fear. Indeed, 
they frequently accompanied their masters under fire, and seemed 
highly delighted with all they saw. Another curious phenomenon 
is, that the boy is far brighter, quicker, and cleverer than the man. 
You can apparently teach the boy anything until he reaches puberty, 
then he becomes gradually duller and more stupid, more lazy, and 
more useless every day. The love of bloodshed and of watching 
human bodily suffering in any shape is a real natural pleasure to 
the negroes of West Africa. I don’t believe a son could resist 
going to see his own father flogged or hanged. As far as one can 
at all understand the history of these people, human sacrifices have 
from all time been very common amongst them, and so thoroughly 
has the idea become an instinct, that I verily believe if we were now 
to withdraw from the Gold Coast, before many months had elapsed 
there would again be human beings sacrificed to some fetish in 
every Fanti market-place. 

When one reproached the Fanti kings and chiefs for not turning 
out in force to fight the Ashanti army in defence of their homes 
and liberty, the answer always was that, owing to the mildness of 
our laws, under which the Fantis lived, they, the recognised head- 
men, had lost all the power and authority they had possessed in 
olden times. I was often requested by some king to allow him to 
behead half a dozen of his recalcitrant warriors, being assured that 
if Idid so his whole tribe would fight. From all sides we were 
told that by no milder course could we so much as obtain the services 
of these men as carriers; their innate fear of the Ashantis was so great 
that even the tempting offer of high wages could not overcome it. 

The kings and headmen were right; we no longer allowed them 
to execute their subjects at will, and, consequently, those subjects 
no longer respected them as rulers or would obey them. The dread 
of very severe bodily punishment and of death could alone make 
them act like men. 

The fear of punishment has not, however, been of itself enough 
to convert all West African communities into formidable military 
nations ; had it been so, Dahomey would long since have developed 
into a strong fighting kingdom, for these men only continue to live 
by the favour of the bloodthirsty tyrant who rules over them This 
fear of the death punishment must be accompanied by a strong, well- 
thought-out military system, and that can only be created by the 
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fortuitous advent at an early period in the nation’s history of some 
great leader with a natural gift for army organisation. Without 
some such Alexander as a king, or some such Hannibal as a general, 
although ruled over by a succession of despots who punished the 
smallest offences with death, no such kingdom as that of Ashanti or 
of Zululand could ever have come into existence. 

In primitive conditions of life a code or system of laws once 
established by some national Moses is seldom willingly changed. It 
takes some great upheaval to alter the scheme and principles upon 
which the system is based; nothing less than a successful invasion that 
robs what we call an uncivilised people of their national independence 
has the effect of entirely reversing any well and long-established 
form of government and the laws and superstitions by which it is 
maintained. Thus it is, that the laws enacted by a despot, under 
which a primitive people live, have greater influence in forming the 
national character, than have the laws of civilised communities 
which are made by themselves, and which they can change as they 
will to meet every fluctuation of public opinion. In whatever negro 
people a great law-giver has appeared, there a powerful army and 
a military spirit has been called into existence, and the nation has 
prospered until its national existence has been destroyed by a still 
stronger people. Tribes far removed from contact with conquering 
races have stewed in their own juice for centuries without any 
change in their form of government, and their level amongst human 
beings, their habits, virtues, and characteristics, depend upon the 
nature of the laws under which they have existed. We thus come 
across tribes of negroes in all parts of tropical Africa with many 
curious customs and religions—the cannibal, the fetish man, the 
Mahommedan, &c., &c., each with his own peculiar notions as to right 
and wrong, and each with his own standard of courage. 

Amongst these tribes, the Kroomen, whose territory impinges upon 
the sea, have long been employed with advantage on board our ships 
of war. They are strong, cheery, obedient, and faithful, excellent 
as boatmen, and most useful all round; their weak point is want of 
pluck. They object to go under fire, and openly talk of their 
cowardice as a national trait of which they have no need to be 
ashamed. We used them in our boats during the Nile expedition, but 
they were employed on the distinct understanding that they were not 
to be taken into action. They are quite like children in their ideas, 
and although apparently without any. religion are very superstitious. 
They believe in a spirit whom they know as “ Duppy.” If during 
an illness a Krooman thinks this spirit has appeared to him, he at 
once makes up his mind to die, and, such is the power of 
this superstition over him, that die he does forthwith. I had 
a personal experience of this kind in one instance. I had seen a 
Krooman at one of our station hospitals on the Nile, and when I 
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asked for him some time afterwards I was told that one morning he 
announced that he had seen ‘‘ Duppy,” and thereupon had refused 
all further treatment and regularly laid himself out for death. In 
a very short space of time he departed to those regions where he 
believed “‘ Duppy” waited for him. 

This tribe is, I think, a strong illustration that the mere enjoy- 
ment of national liberty will not make the negro a good soldier, nor 
even induce him to fight for that freedom which we, rightly or 
wrongly, believe to be the first and greatest of all earthly blessings. 
It sustains my argument that the West African negro is a coward 
by nature, and that it is only by means of a military system enforced 
by terrible punishments that he can be converted into a courageous 
warrior like the Ashanti. Had any great king or general appeared 
in ages past amongst the Kroomen,and given them a similarly 
drastic code of laws to that which made Coomassie the capital of a 
great military nation, the Kroomen would doubtless, in the process 
of time, have acquired courage as the Ashantis did. 

It must be remembered that Kroomen and Fantis, and, I might 
indeed add, all the tribes and races of Western Africa, have no such 
great instinctive horror of domestic slavery as would cause them to 
fight in defence of their freedom. If we had not fought the Ashantis 
in 1873-74, King Coffee would have made slaves of the Fanti people, 
a fact the latter knew full well. But they would have infinitely pre- 
ferred the possible miseries of slavery to the positive and certain 
terrors and dangers which a war of resistance would have entailed upon 
them. They have lived amidst slaves, and domestic slavery has really 
no terrors for them. I have known intelligent slaves refuse their 
freedom, preferring to have a master who was bound by custom to 
feed them when ill, or old, or unable to find employment. One of our 
interpreters in Ashanti, who though a slave was an intelligent 
fellow, when asked by the officer who paid him off what he meant 
to do with his money, said he would keep one-half himself and give 
the remainder to his master. When told he was a freeman and no 
longer a slave, he said he preferred being a slave, for the reasons I 
have just stated. 

The nature of the country or district the negro inhabits has cer- 
tainly some influence upon his fighting qualities and national cha- 
racter. No man has had more varied experience of the military 
value of the equatorial negro than Sir Samuel Baker. He found 
that the lowest, the most cowardly and most animal races, are the 
denizens of the vast, flat, swampy districts. They are the least warlike, 
and when approached take refuge under cover of the very high reeds 
and gigantic vegetation with which their country is covered. On 
the other hand, the great pastoral tribes are almost always brave 
and accustomed to war, through their ever-recurring quarrels with 
those around them. 
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Wherever you come upon the Mahommedan negro, even though 
few know much about their prophet or his teaching, he is a better 
fighting man than the idolater, or than the men of most of the tribes 
who have no religion at all. No enemy is so dreaded by even the 
very best soldiers as the Indian Ghazi or the Arab dervish. I am 
certain our men would much prefer to fight the best European troops 
rather than the same number of African warriors who were under the 
influence of Mahommedan fanaticism. To meet men trained to your 
own methods of warfare, who think and feel as you do, strikes one 
as an ordinary proceeding. Ask the British soldier if he is ready 
to fight any number of men from beyond the English Channel and 
he will scornfully laugh at the notion that any “foreigner” could 
stand up against him. But a campaign waged against the Mahom- 
medan fanatic is quite another thing. There is something very 
uncanny about the black man, who comes straight for you as fast as 
he can cover the ground between you and him; and who, if not shot 
down before he reaches you, will drive his spear through your body. 
Battle is “death or glory’ to the Englishman, but, come what may, 
it must be glory to the true follower of the Prophet. If he slays the 
accursed Infidel, Allah will bless him in this world, and if he falls, the 
loveliest of women start forth to greet him from the gates of Paradise. 

It is only the man who has seen the dervishes charge, or who has 
gone to meet the Ghazi hand to hand, who can fully realise the posi- 
tion. This duel @ mort with one who will not even pause to parry 
your cuts or thrusts in his eagerness to have your life’s blood is a 
trying sensation to the stoutest heart. Pride of race, patriotism, 
fervid loyalty, intense love of liberty, in fact, all the noblest and 
strongest feelings of the civilised European are weak and poor when 
compared with the religious frenzy which can convert the peaceful 
Arab camel-driver near Suakim into the most terrible and most 
dreaded of foes. 

In one of our Indian battles I remember seeing a party of two or 
three hundred Mahommedan fanatics who showed desperate valour. 
Our native cavalry would not tackle them, there were no infantry of 
any sort near at hand, and they were only disposed of at last by being 
charged through and through several times by a squadron of the 7th 
Hussars, led by one of the bravest of men, now General Charles Fraser, 
V.C." Not one of them would surrender ; they stood grimly dealing 
out death to all within their reach, and were cut down to a man. 

Having traced the cause of the Ashanti military strength to the 
stringency of the laws under which their army existed, and of the 
Zulu power to an intense spirit of nationality and the ardent senti- 
ment of loyalty which inspired them, I pass on to consider the 
influence which an intensely bigoted religious enthusiasm has 
exercised and still exercises over the Soudan negro. The strength 
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of Mahdiism lies in this feeling. It has converted the most peaceable 
and inoffensive of Arab tribes into fierce warriors for whom death 
has no horrors. The Arab tribes who became followers of the 
Mahdi have almost all been influenced by a sincerely religious senti- 
ment, closely resembling that which spread over Europe at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. The abuses of the Roman 
Church then prepared the ground for Luther, as the laxity of morals 
and the neglect of the teaching of the Koran amongst the Soudanese 
did for the man who styled himself the ‘“‘ Mahdi.” Upon the negro 
races of the Soudan the precepts and teaching of Mahomet had never 
made any very marked impression. Notwithstanding this fact, 
however, it must be admitted that religious enthusiasm has certainly 
been the most important factor in the Soudan rebellion against the 
Khedive’s authority. Whilst this is without doubt, it is to be 
noted also that the slave’s feeling of fidelity and of gratitude to 
the master who feeds him, has also exerted a great influence over the 
negroes who fought for and against General Gordon at Khartoum. 
What caused the Arab spearmen to charge home upon our squares, 
from which they were shot down in hundreds, was solely the 
religious side of the question. Their religion taught them to risk 
everything in Allah’s cause, for if they fell, each man firmly believed 
that his spirit passed at once into that paradise which the Prophet 
knew how to make so attractive to all Easterns. This spirit of religious 
enthusiasm is very infectious : even the negro soon caught it up, and 
when he entirely adopted it, his fierceness and his daring were scarcely 
less remarkable than the fierceness and daring of the Arab dervish. 
Nevertheless it must be noted that he has not only leaders, but men 
who gave him in numbers the example of courage and devotion. 
It was the dervishes who charged up to our squares at Abou Klea 
with reckless indifference to danger. These dervishes died to a 
man, not only in the attacks upon us, but in the fights which 
took place before our arrival between them and the Mudir of 
Dongola. There was not in the Soudan fighting the pure feel- 
ing of negro tribal courage which appeared in the Ashantis and 
the Zulus. The Zulus, when they had failed in their attack upon 
Sir Evelyn’s Wood’s camp at Kamtula, marched proudly away. 
Even when pursued and killed in numbers their lofty bearing and 
their calm acceptance of fate almost awed their victors. In the 
Soudan the negro was a mere tool in the hands of his cunning masters. 
Being much duller of intellect, and regarding himself in a great mea- 
sure as still the slave he was when young, and when first taught by 
the white man to be a soldier, he was not, however, so easily moved to 
rebellion as the more quick-witted and more religious Arab. His 
duty to his officer, whom he looked upon as his master and owner, 
was his strongest instinct, and influenced him more than religion. 
The uncivilised negro will adopt any superstition and believe in it 
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firmly, but you cannot teach him theology or the Bible code of 
morals. He is not thinker enough for anything higher than super- 
stition—in a spiritual sense. 

“Why do you believe in the Mahdi?” an officer one day asked 
a negro prisoner. 

“Because he comes from God,” he replied. 

*« How do you know he comes from God ?” 

“‘ Because he works miracles.” 

This it was that appealed to the innate superstition of the black 
man. I believe that a clever conjurer who could manipulate spectre 
figures well, would be the most successful of Mahdis in the Soudan. 
The negro soldiery whom we encountered on the Upper Nile are 
very low in the order of humanity, but they fight with extreme 
fierceness, and many of them, even at long distances, are very fair 
shots. Treat them, however, as we have done the Fantis or the 
soldiers of the West India regiments, and you will very soon 
change them into lazy, good-for-nothing creatures. This quality of 
imitation in the negro and of taking up a courage not his own 
showed itself in our own black regiments in the Egyptian army, 
which are certainly the best fighting bodies in that army. Curiously 
enough also, even in the old Egyptian army which fought against us 
at Tel-el-Kebir, the black regiments were certainly the most plucky. 
One battalion of these quietly awaited the attack of our Highland 
regiments and charged them at a disadvantage, even for the time 
driving them back from the rampart. This seems to prove that when 
once the negro has been raised by discipline into a soldier, he is 
able to retain his fighting quality for many years. 

It is only discipline that can convert men into valuable soldiers, 
and this can only be instilled into the negro by the influence which 
the fear of very severe punishment imparts. The more one associates 
with the African negro, the stronger becomes the impression that 
he is no more suited to stand alone than a white child would be. 
Until he learns to do voluntarily his fair share of daily work in this 
great domain which God has ordered man to till and cultivate, it is 
in my opinion better for the negro and for the world that he should 
learn discipline under an enlightened but a very strict master. 

It is very natural to ask how it came that we have so often 
suffered defeats from Ashantis, Kafirs, Basutos, and Zulus. The 
explanation is simple. The anxiety of the general in command of 
our troops to conform his plans to his notions of the rules of war, 
has often induced him to violate the true spirit of those rules. I 
think I may say, that almost all our colonial military misfortunes 
during the reign of Queen Victoria, are to be accounted for by the 
fact that we have attempted to fight great warlike native races 
with the same formal tactics as those which succeeded at Waterloo. 
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We have heard of artillery and heavy cavalry being sent into the 
South African bush against an enemy whose best weapon was 
the assegai; of New Zealand pahs being besieged with all the 
regularity of a fortress d Ja Vauban. The Afridi is a born warrior, 
and man for man is a far better soldier on his wild, roadless mountain- 
side than John Hodge, the Dorsetshire hedger and ditcher, or than 
John Smith the street arab from Whitechapel. It is only by our 
superior arms and superior discipline that we can beat these fighting 
tribes, who have done soldiers’ work since childhood. If we meet them 
with the same tactics with which we should meet a French army, we 
are almost certain to be defeated. The routine general thinks he 
must have a fair proportion of all arms. It is his notion of making 
war, and the consequence is that he encumbers himself with cavalry 
in a country where that arm is as useless for charging purposes as it 
would be in the enclosed and cultivated England of to-day. The idea 
of fighting without artillery is to him simple madness, so he hampers 
his movements with guns and their ammunition trains, which can 
seldom even be of any use, whilst they impede his progress, and 
are always difficult to protect. The best commander in our Kafir 
wars whom I ever knew, once said to me that he always estimated 
the difficulties he had to encounter in the following order of gravity : 
first, his own artillery, then his own regular cavalry, and, lastly, 
his recognised enemy, the Kafirs. What are commonly termed the 
rules of war are invaluable to the commander who knows how to 
apply the spirit of their teaching to the undertaking he has in 
hand, whilst he has the genius to fill in the details required by the 
nature of the country and by the tactics, mode of fighting, and arms 
of the enemy. The rules of war have proved fatal to many an 
English general who lacked that military instinct which is so far 
above the best rules, and which tells its possessor when he must 
ignore them. The theory of war as we learn it from books is an 
excellent servant, but to him who obeys its orders literally it is often 
the falsest and most fatal of masters. 

Ours is the only European army that is thoroughly experienced in 
what we may properly call savage warfare. This warfare is an art 
in itself; so much so that the troops which could go through an 
ordinary campaign against an equally civilised enemy with great 
credit, might very possibly fail altogether if pushed some hundreds 
of miles into the interior of Africa to encounter hordes of fighting 
barbarians, such as we have so very often been at war with. It 
would be a novel sensation to the soldiers of most armies to find 
themselves outnumbered, say ten to one, by really daring warriors, 
who charged home, regardless of all musketry and artillery fire. 
And yet, to how many thousands of Englishmen is that situation 
well known ! WOLSELEY. 







































A FEW THOUGHTS BY A PATRIARCH ABOUT FRENCH 
WOMEN. 


My readers should take notice of this title, for all its terms have 
been carefully studied. When I style myself a patriarch I do so in 
order to give some weight to the testimony which I adduce in 
favour of my dear countrywomen. “A few thoughts.” I do not 
intend to write a treatise about French women ; at most only “a few 
thoughts.” A treatise on this subject would require a lifetime 
devoted to its consideration. 

The man who would write a treatise about French women should be 
one who knows womanhood thoroughly, for womanhood is the real 
subject. You deal first with womanhood, afterwards with French 
women or English women ; the distinction is only slight. In the 
last century, climate, education, local customs, and above all religion, 
brought about differences which have gone on fading away ever since 
the steam-engine on the one side and the French Revolution on the 
other have drawn the two nations together and developed resem- 
blances. It is impossible to dispute the fact ; there are no Catholics 
now as there were in the days of Louis XVI. ; there are no longer 
any great ladies in the old fashion nor even middle-class women of 
the old type. Englishwomen are in some particulars Parisians, and 
Frenchwomen are no longer as French as in days gone by. Differ- 
ences are disappearing. I am told that this is the triumph of philo- 
sophy. It well may be; but life will lose thereby a great part of 
its delightfulness. When Pekin has become inhabited by Parisian 
women, travelling, which is now so keen a pleasure, will be simply a 
trouble ; we shall travel, but we shall find no variety. The latitude 
will indeed be different, but that will be the chief change. 

I fancy I have noticed that our neighbours—all without excep- 
tion, English and Germans, Italians and Dutchmen—still look upon 
the French woman as a distinct species in creation. That is because 
foreigners concern themselves chiefly with our past. They know 
nothing of the actual life of France to-day. If they come to Paris 
they only learn about the Parisian woman, and she is not quite the 
same as the French woman. And even the Parisian they only know 
superficially. Do not imagine that anyone can know a Parisian in 
a year; I am afraid that I do not know her after fifty. years. It is 
not so easy as people think to be admitted into a French family; I 
beg pardon, it is easy to be admitted to it, it is almost impossible 
for a foreigner to become an intimate in it. We are not like you 
English. With you it is difficult for a stranger to cross the thres- 
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hold ; but once in the house he is almost one of the family. Our 
women are indeed well content to show themselves on any stage, 
but all strangers must be kept in front of the footlights. 

Personal observation being impossible, I advise you not to trust 
too much to the novel and the play. It is a common saying that a 
society is depicted in its plays. Granted—when a Moliére wields the 
brush. Beyond doubt, Moliére painted the world just as it lay 
before his eyes, but he was a great philosopher as well as a great 
painter. We have still some painters, but no philosopher since 
Balzac ; at least, if we have one left, he is sure to be the personifi- 
cation of paradox, a philosopher who has no sense of general laws. 
Such a man supplies us with nothing but the exceptions and the 
exaggerations, because we care no longer for anything else, and 
because he has a thesis to maintain—a thesis that would not be 
proper if not paradoxical. If you come to Paris to look for a 
Francillon, go straight to the Théatre Francais ; there you will find 
an adorable Francillon, because the character was created by Alex- 
andre Dumas and played by Mdlle. Bartet. But do not look for 
her elsewhere, for she is a special creation. 

Further, do not trust our newspapers. Above all, shun those 
journals which pretend to describe society. The society that they 
know, the only society that they can describe, is not society at all ; 
it is Bohemia. They talk, it is true, of a live duchess, but they 
have only seen their duchess from a distance. She was in her box, 
they were all away below in the stalls. The woman whom they really 
know is Marguerite Gautier, and it is Marguerite to whom they 
assign the ducal name. Most frequently they do not even take the 
trouble to find a fictitious trade-mark for their wares; they furnish you, 
without disguise, with the scandal of the world of pleasure, a perfect 
series of orgies, a Bacchanalia of courtesans. Thereupon you say to 
yourself, This is great Babylon! Indeed it is not; it is only a tiny 
corner of Babylon, no bigger than a nutshell—-a tiny corner, such 
as may be found in London, in Rome, or in Vienna. This corner is 
a trifle larger in proportion as the town is more famous and attracts 
more foreigners. But this is not the immorality of Paris, it is the 
immorality of the world ; nay, it is not Paris, nor is it the Parisian 
woman. There is no more amusing madcap than the Parisian 
courtesan, and no more sensible and charming person than the 
Parisian woman. ‘The two exist in two distinct worlds, and have 
nothing in common except their hats. We have, at the outside, two 
or three thousand of the madcaps, reckoning in that number those 
who are on the border-line, and who have one foot in each of the two 
worlds. It is a large number; but only think what a host of for- 
eigners come tous. And yet the madcaps attract more attention than 
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our five hundred thousand virtuous Parisian women and our twenty 
million virtuous French women. Foreigners are not the only persons 
who make a mistake about this matter. In France itself the novel 
makes such a fuss that many Frenchmen fancy that the one class of 
women is the other. Our excellent little middle-class women are 
judged by the standard of Indiana. Fifty years ago they were all 
reading Indiana with fervour, forcing themselves to find their own 
image in it, just as at the present day we force ourselves for an hour 
or so to believe that Francois Le Champi’s peasants are men of flesh 
and blood. Nay, my dear ladies, you are not such Indianas nor such 
Francillons as all that. When you go to see Francillon on the stage 
you are so charmed with the happy ending of the third act that you 
forgive the improbabilities of the other two. Meilhac maintains that 
your French virtue is a steadily diminishing quantity: but at all 
events you cling to what remains of it. Still, I am only now speak- 
ing of Parisian ladies, fashionable Parisian ladies ; for the others 
keep simply to the old standard. Vice requires but little time to 
blossom, but it takes a long time to spread its roots. We are accustomed 
to say that French society was sadly corrupt under Louis XV. and 
under the Directoire, and I will not deny it. In high places there 
were in those two periods abominable morals, but, on the other hand, 
there were also respectable morals, the morals of the great mass of 
the people. So it is at the present day. Paris is as moral as any large 
capital, and France, as a whole, is more moral than many of her 
neighbours. Our life is threatened by this disease, as is the life of 
many other peoples, and possibly we are in more danger than some 
others. But the life force in us is still abundant and healthy. 

To proceed to prove this in proper form, all the classes of French 
society will have to be taken one after the other. The current phrase 
is that classes exist no longer. That is more true in regard to men 
than in regard to women; there are no longer any classes before 
the law, they are disappearing in actual practice, and yet they are 
indestructible. Let me except the aristocracy, rightly so called, the 
aristocracy of birth. It is easier for this class than for others to 
keep aloof, because birth is a clearly defined characteristic. Besides 
birth, this aristocratic society is distinguished by its devotion to 
royalty and to religion. It is the great world, but it is not a 
populous world. Its numbers are gradually diminishing from 
day to day through the falling-off of its worst members, and 
further, it is breaking down its barriers; it does so, grumbling, pro- 
testing, with looks of pious horror, but it does it all the same. The 
influx of foreigners, who are not infected by the prejudices of 
caste, is the principal cause of this. Politics, which cause many 
divisions, also sometimes bring about union, and religion effects 
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still more. M. Chesnelong belongs to the ducal world. [If 
M. Buffet expressed the wish he could occupy the rank of prince in 
this aristocracy. I am not a member of it; that hardly needs 
to be said. I have never even looked into it through the key-hole ; 
but I have a fair sprinkling of friends who are in it, and I know 
what goes on there. What does go on there? Nothing; at any 
rate, nothing that calls for any comment. A good deal of refine- 
ment and taste, a very pure and very keen appreciation of literature 
and art, an energetic and inexhaustible charitableness, the most 
obstinate prejudices, the blindest hopes—there you have the sum 
total of this world. Its women are very virtuous, very pious, and 
quite worldly enough. They were severe upon the Comte de Paris 
before Frohsdorf. We can only smile at this austere eccentricity 
in duchesses. 

This is not our only aristocracy ; there is another, which plays a 
greater part in Parisian life, because it is not fenced round and 
exclusive, like the Faubourg St. Germain. It is a heterogeneous 
world, because all distinctions meet therein on a footing of equality, 
and it is a cosmopolitan world, because foreigners are welcomed and 
invited to it. You may even find in it some deserters from tho 
Faubourg St. Germain who have lost their faith in the aristocracy 
by divine right and take shelter in the aristocracy of reality ; others 
who belong at once to the charmed circle and the outside world, which 
means that they go on shutting their doors in your face while 
with the greatest pleasure accepting your invitations. The titled 
lords are to be found in this circle, paying a visit or reconnoitring 
the land, like those of their number who consented to enter the 
household of the first Napoleon; on the other hand, the kings of 
finance are here ut home—the aristocracy of money, the genuine 
nineteenth-century aristocracy. Our great manipulators of money 
are also managers of men; they are no ridiculous guinea-pigs like 
those of the eighteenth century, who got men of brains about them 
to be toadied to and jeered at. Ours of to-day get men of brains 
around them, because they have brains themselves and because they 
like to enjoy the wits of others. In this aristocracy an absolute 
equality reigns, without the slightest feeling of condescension or of 
gratitude in any member of it. It is not a caste, it is Society. 
It is European society of to-day—I wish I could say Parisian 
society, but we do not live any longer to ourselves since Kurope has 
invaded us. Kurope—in which I include America, and I am not 
sure that America is not the larger half of Kurope—has introduced 
its manners, of which the most characteristic and most deplorable 
feature is the separation of the sexes. Nothing is more anti-French 
than this separation. We had our bedchamber receptions in which 
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the Précieuses flourished, and after them we had our gatherings in 
their dressing-rooms. By degrees we have trained our women to 
keep in their boudoirs. At last we have brought them into the 
drawing-room ; and once brought together there, we make them a 
low bow and leave them there and go off to argue and smoke in 
the tap-room (estaminet), which is an indispensable portion of a 
fashionable dwelling. Women have surrendered instead of strug- 
gling against this innovation. They tell you in their gentlest tone, 
“T do not object to tobacco.” Look at their hypocrisy. ‘ But, 
madam, it is you whom I object to. If you stay here I am com- 
pelled to be civil and courteous, whereas I want to be comfortable, 
that is to say, rough and rude as suits my nature.” We do dine 
together; this is something, a relic of the old times, the good old 
days gone by; and we meet a couple of hours later, exchange a 
few words, and separate. I assure you I am not in love with this 
fashion. The French woman has been false to her duty and to her 
history ; she ought to have been the first to resist such a fashion. She 
has not been able to preserve the salon, and she will have reason 
to repent her folly. I wish that French women, instead of playing 
the fool and saying, “Come to us as you like, in riding-breeches if 
you will ”’—by which concession she only gains the shame of having 
spoken, for men do not actept the invitation—had had enough 
courage and firmness to grapple with these ill-bred people who 
abjure conversation. Abjure conversation! Think of it! They 
might as well give up having brains, and taking delight in the 
intellect of others. 

I accuse women of cowardice for not having declared war against 
the smoking-room ; I accuse the women of France of lack of patriotism. 
It is no use to tell me that the ball-room is still with us: the ball- 
room is miles below the drawing-room. And besides dancing and I 
have another quarrel—a quarrel of fifty years standing. .. . 

Well, what about the morals of this class? In a mixed society 
there is a little of all sorts. Scandals are not tolerated here; but 
weaknesses are ; and provided that it is possible flatly to deny them, 
we do not insist that the denial should be true. Respectability, 
in spite of all, keeps the upper hand; it maintains an enormous majo- 
rity. But its excessive tolerance pains me. It says to the fair sinners, 
as to the smokers, “I do not object to that;” and in this case 
it is taken at its word. Besides, there is this theory of “the 
diminishing quantity” of virtue which alarms me. What hap- 
pens at the outposts is no longer of importance; the outer 
walls may even be dismantled provided always the citadel—the 
turris eburnea—be left safe. Thus, nobody reads Zola, or they 
read him with little shrieks of indignation ; but a novel of fine 
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society, neat in style, and with adultery displayed in all its graces, 
is read with delight. I do not admit for a single instant that 
society is more corrupt in France than elsewhere; but I am begin- 
ning to see that we, as well as the rest of the world, have gone 
too far in our flirtation with vice. We have still only reached the 
stage of imprudence, but this is not very far from decadence. 
Between the great world and the ‘world of working mer and 
peasants, are to be found all the classes which make up French 
bourgeoisie, from the class which at times mixes with the upper ten 
down to the class which can rub shoulders with the mass of the 
people and not feel out of place among them. It would need a very 
delicate and very subtle analysis to enumerate these strata and dif- 
ferentiate the one from the other, but the task will be profitable. 
Once you begin the details of their distinctions you must enumerate 
every one ; for instance, the same class has not the same characteris- 
tics in Paris and in Lyons, nor in Lyons and a small country town 
There are remarkable differences between the inhabitants of the south 
andthe north: politics, with their perpetual revolutions, are always 
bringing new layers and new persons to the surface. In the midst of 
all these wranglings, rivalries, and distinctions, which appear enormous 
to those who are concerned in them, and diminish rapidly if looked 
at from above and from a distance, I think the real features of a 
worthy French middle-class woman can be caught with sufficient 
clearness. One moment, however; here above all points the 
separation between the woman of Paris and the woman of the country 
district is accentuated. All our great ladies are Parisians, even 
those who were born in the country and who spend their lives in 
it; but with the middle-class women things are very different. 
I am not going back to antediluvian periods—I mean to the stage- 
coach days. At that time contrasts struck one at once; they were 
found in dress, language, accent, customs, manners. Those days of 
charming variety are gone for ever. Paris fashions penetrate right 
into our hamlets. Paris style and Paris customs spread rapidly 
among them; there is no provincial woman so poor as not to find 
the means of visiting Paris, and above all, not to wish to be taken for 
a Parisian. Still, there is one point where the assimilation has not 
been brought about, and this point is the one which concerns us 
most nearly. The Parisian woman, even when she plays no part in 
the great French manufactory of ideas, lives near it, sees its produc- 
tions constantly, admires it, is subjected to its influence. Besides, 
Paris never allows her to rest for a moment. This city, the most 
refined and the most supersubtle in the world, is the very city which 
allows itself to be represented by the most uncultivated and the 
coarsest individuals. The rudest hamlets of Brittany have muni- 
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cipal councillors who are more sensible than those of Paris. The ever- 
lasting claim of the Paris Municipal Council since 1788—that is, since 
the election of the States General—is to govern Paris, and through 
Paris France; not, indeed, to govern the finance, the soldiery, the 
police of France, but her schools, her morals, and her very thoughts. 
So it is M. Lavy, M. Joffrin, M. Navarre, M. Patenne, who guide 
the spirit of education, and choose the books for our libraries. You 
may be sure that they take care that laicising should become a reality, 
We have lay masters and mistresses in the schools, lay nurses in the 
hospitals, lay members on the committees of public education and the 
charity committees. At the same time they expurgate books, purify 
school furniture, banish sacred images, forbid religious processions, 
To please them, the foreigner who runs through Paris, and even 
who stays awhile in it, ought, unless some Catholic imparts to him the 
secret of how to get into a church, to be able to forget, even to ignore 
the fact, that France is a Catholic country Our Municipal Council 
does not succeed in realizing this magnificent vision, because immense 
as is its ambition, its power is insignificant; but fail as it does of 
achieving its ultimate aim, it is impossible that this constant attack, 
in which at intervals public authorities and the highest personages 
in the State take part, should not produce some victims—that is to 
say, some dupes. A few women feel their faith strengthened by 
this opposition; more are perplexed, disconcerted, discouraged by it, 
possibly take up with the new fashion, and with the extravagance 
proper to their sex, rush from senseless credulity to frantic scepti- 
cism. It is not only the Catholic religion which suffers thus, all 
religion suffers, all spiritual philosophy, all doctrines and all customs 
which cling in greater or less degree to the conception of a life after 
death. Since 1879 the proportion of women who go through the 
civil ceremony of marriage in Paris has increased enormously. They 
are now going on to say that the mayor is just as unnecessary as 
the priest. But all this is Parisian rather than French. The 
country has not been infected, at least it has suffered so little 
that we may fairly take no notice at all of the infection, and say that up 
to the present moment it clings to its faith. And I must add thuata 
reaction has come about even in Paris. The freethinkers of 1879, 
at the present moment, are within an ace of being converted. This 
is the natural instinct of women in general; it is as powerful in 
France as in England, and perhaps more so, because Catholicism 
has a far better comprehension of how to manage women. If people 
tell you that the women of the French middle class have become 
atheists or infidels, indifferent in regard to religious ideas and 
practices, rest assured that this is true of only an infinitesimal 
minority, a minority almost exclusively made up of Parisian women. 
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If I were asked to reckon up the qualities of our French middle- 
class woman, I should say that she is religious, and even has a 
tendency to be superstitious ; that she is strictly moral and even a 
trifle austere, devoted to worldly gains, a good manager, splendidly 
faithful to her duties as a mother, though obeying rather blindly 
tradition and habit in preference to her own lights ; finally, ignorant 
in political matters—a defect which could easily be overlooked if 
she were not so enthusiastic for or against individuals; scrupu- 
lously honest in her dealings, an earnest patriot ; in a word, superior 
to her husband. She has a larger heart, more enthusiasm, more 
intense devotion to her duties, a more impregnable common sense. 
During the last siege of Paris, she set the example of patient suffer- 
ing, and encouraged men to work and to fight. At the very least 
she saved us all from despair. All this is very unlike the portraits 
which the enemies of French society draw; and yet it is the 
simple naked truth, the result of a long and conscientious inves- 
tigation. I have studied women in every corner of the country 
and under every kind of circumstayce, and I am sure that I am 
not mistaken. I need only just add one word: I know the Ecole 
des Maris by heart. 

The fault of our middle-class women is that they are vain, even 
foolishly vain, and that their vanity includes all whom they love. 
They will not put up with any superiority; that is the disease of 
France; and further, they insist upon showing themselves superior 
to others, which is an absurd contradiction, and ruinous alike to 
persons who are attacked by this lunacy and to the whole of society. 
The proof of this twist in their natures is to be seen in their ideas 
about education. They want their children to be well educated, 
which is admirable; but if they have under their nose a good 
primary school and a bad college, they select the college because 
it seems to them a grade higher. Their son might become an in- 
telligent foreman; at the end of four years he would pass an 
examination and get into a technical school ; but they keep him for 
seven years at college at the cost of unheard-of sacrifices, in order 
to lift him out of his proper sphere and make him a bachelor of arts. 
The taste for Government service is not, as is imagined, based upon 
the consideration of its material advantages ; that would be an utterly 
mistaken calculation, for our public servants are treated as outcasts : 
their pay is small, their position low, their chances of advancement 
dubious. Trade and business are far more profitable. But there 
it is—the craze for a uniform, to be a somebody, to lord it over 
some one, to rise higher in the social scale than one’s father. A 
father would be content to limit his ambition to his son’s capacity, 
a mother will not. She displays the same mistaken judgment in 
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all that concerns her daughter. She wants her to make ‘a good 
match,” i.e. a marriage above her rank in life. This is a special 
characteristic of the middle class which has not spread to the 
peasantry. What? you have classes ? Assuredly, yes; classes, indeed, 
may exist no longer, but their vices and their virtues survive them. 
If you tell a bourgeoise: “‘ Your son is a fool; take him away from 
his college and have him educated in a good primary school,” 
she rebels against such an attack upon her dignity. But tell a 
peasant woman, “Send your son to school, that he may not be an 
ignoramus like his father,” and she will reply, “1 don’t want him 
to know more than we do and to come to look down upon us. 
What was enough for us ought to be enough for him.’”’ She makes 
no exception except for the Church, because if her son becomes a 
priest he rises from his caste; but if he is to be a peasant, let him be 
a peasant, and nothiag more. ‘He will not know more of our 
craft than we do.” 

Vanity, which was one of the strongest influences in French 
society under the old régime, and which plays its part, too, in the 
present day, has not reached the peasant. Everywhere endeavours 
are made to initiate our peasantry into the delightfulness and the 
extravagances of vanity. The labourer in the towns has been reduced ; 
the labourer in the fields holds out: he occupies himself only with 
hard cash and his land. Our middle class, on the other hand, is abso- 
lutely rotten with vanity, and one of the most remarkable instances 
of this eccentricity is the notion, which obtains specially among 
women, that idleness has something peculiarly splendid about it. 
The old prejudice of our nobility, who looked upon work as a degra- 
dation, has found a shelter in the women of the middle class. You 
will hear them say as a common phrase, ‘“‘ My daughter shall never 
work.” Workrooms, technical schools, are for the daughters of 
workmen, or humble, very humble, clerks. All the time that 
these women managed their academies and their boarding-schools 
without interference, they allowed nothing in them but history, 
literature, drawing, music, dancing. Cooking and household manage- 
ment were never dreamt of. Of sewing they would scarcely speak. 
Make your own dresses! horror! The duchesses of the old régime 
were not so vain and were more far-sighted, as anyone may satisfy 
himself by reading the memoirs of the Princesse de Ligne. 

I am by no means anxious to banish the agreeable arts from the 
education of girls. In the girl we must train the future mother of 
a family, but the girl must first find a husband; and even when she 
is at the head of a house it will be her interest as well as her duty to 
render it pleasant to those who live in it. Therefore, in the educa- 
tion of women, I look upon a certain kind of superfluity as really a 
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necessary. For instance, take singing. Many of these little ones cannot 
sing at all ; such as have an accurate voice and have learnt music sing 
in order to allure a suitor, and are dumb when he has been trans- 
formed into a husband. This is a great misfortune. Singing cheers 
and consoles; it adorns life, it makes it amiable and endurable. 
At least they should be able to sing their morning and evening 
prayers. Hymns learnt in childhood cling to one’s memory for life, 
and if they are attached to the memories of the mother, they give birth 
to a twofold religion in the recesses of the heart. If you visit a 
factory of women in England, you are almost always greeted by 
the singing of young fresh voices ; recollections of childhood and of 
home are awakened, and the stern slavery of trade is forgotten. Our 
workwomen and our peasant women have a hard life and have no 
heart for singing, while our middle-class women throw away their 
voices, that is to say, all the charm of their personality, in favour of 
the piano, which does not admit of mediocre handling. They think 
the piano is more “ correct.”’ It assumes the existence of a drawing- 
room, and costs a deal of money. This being so, what does it matter 
if it is a wretched instrument? Let me for a moment wail over this 
absurdity. The human voice is the real music ; the piano is simply a 
noise. I want to hear the hymn of humanity chanted every morning 
and every evening ; that would awaken and gladden the earth. The 
world would seem less far distant from heaven if it would sing. All 
religions sing. Still my love for singing does not go so far as to 
forget apprenticeship. Instead of saying, as our middle-class women 
say, ‘My daughter shall never work,’’ I want to say, ‘ All our 
daughters shall learn, and shall be able, to work.” Even the rich shall 
have an occupation. I should like to be able to say with La Fon- 
taine, ‘“‘ At least our foundations are well laid.” 

The same longing for an idle life, under pretence of refinement 
and aristocratic ideas, drives mothers to select the occupation of 
governess for their daughters. This at first blush sounds like a 
contradiction, for no more toilsome employment exists. The reason 
is that, even if they cannot play the lady, and have those two magic 
words, ‘‘no occupation,” after their names—which are almost the 
same as those blessed words “independent gentleman ” or “landed 
proprietor ’—they at least long to escape from manual labour. To 
work at all is humiliating. To work with the hands is degrading. The 
same sentiment induces the peasants of western and central France 
to put forth inconceivable efforts to make one of their sons a priest. 
They have this vanity if they have no other. It does not come 
purely from love of religion, nor is it simply in order to escape 
from military service; it is mainly to make their son ‘“‘a gentleman.” 
Just so, among the middle class, a girl who is forced to be a 
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teacher will not cease to be ‘‘a lady.”’ So the overcrowding of the 
profession is caused, and the number of the applicants is legion. In 
Paris, with 1,800 women teachers and about sixty vacancies a year, 
there have sometimes been as many as 8,000 applications. In the 
whole of France, in 22,313 schools carried on by women, more than 
50,000 girls offered themselves for examination in 1885; half of 
these, 27,792, passed ; 2,000 obtained appointments. The remaining 
25,000 (25,000 every year) will spend their youth in fruitlessly sigh- 
ing for occupation. Thenceforth they have two reasons for not 
working with their hands: first, their prejudices; and secondly, 
their certificate. When one is officially certified as knowing so many 
fine subjects, it is impossible to sink to earning half-a-crown a day 
asa weaver. It is better to die heroically of hunger. 

These same middle-class women, who have a dread of work and 
above all of manual work, and whose dread of it is stronger the 
lower they are on the middle-class ladder, and the nearer they 
consequently are to the working class with whom they cannot bear to 
be confounded, are they really idle? On the contrary, they are 
hard workers, heroic and untiring. I beg you to look at our little 
middle-class woman under this new aspect. She does nothing in 
novels except amuse herself and flirt. In real life she does not flirt 
at all, she does not amuse herself at all, and she works from morn- 
ing to night ; but—and this is the important point in her eyes—she 
does not work for payment: she does not become a workwoman, she 
remains a middle-class woman and therefore a lady; her honour is 
intact. 

What is this work which she willingly takes on herself? A menial 
servant’s. She is the maid-of-all-work. Nothing disheartens her; 
she is housekeeper, pantry-maid, and cook ; she mends the clothes ; 
first out of bed and last to go to bed; ill or well, always at her toil, 
watching over the welfare of the whole house ; a skinflint in econo- 
mizing, especially about her own expenses, disputing with every 
single tradesman, not allowing a pin to be wasted in the house; 
servant and manageress in one. What, you say, is this the woman 
of the middle classes in France? It is, indeed, of the lower middle 
class, the bulk of the nation. The fine ladies of the middle class do 
amuse themselves, but still not as much as is commonly supposed, 
nor as much as they themselves pretend; but the poorer women work 
themselves to death. 

There is also a large number of them who are saved by their posi- 
tion from descending to the occupation of domestic servants, and are 
still compelled to contribute by their personal exertions to the 
income of the family, and occupy in it the post of aclerk or a 
book-keeper. Here we pass into the world of the small trades- 
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man. Women are very clever retailers; they are also very clever 
at superintendence. Some are to be seen who might retire and give 
up business, yet they prevail upon their husband to stay in business 
in order to increase his children’s dowries. Such as these are at their 
counter or in their office from the first dawn of day until the house 
is closed, without absenting themselves or doing anything else for a 
minute. Not a word of conversation, no reading, not a single relaxa- 
tion for them. One receives customers and offers her wares for sale 
with a politeness which is inexhaustible. Another remains seated for 
more than a dozen hours upon a kind of throne, which is a place of 
torture, taking in money, giving out change, writing down what is 
spent, keeping a watch over her salesmen and saleswomen, writing 
letters between whiles, with the whole of her shop in her head, and 
able to give an account of the tiniest article without referring to the 
stock-book. Her husband will have some relaxations: he goes to 
his club or the café, he will stroll about. The wife has none—she 
is a piece of the house, a fixture of her own free choice. All this 
does not prevent her from playing the fine lady on a Sunday, from 
maintaining her position, nor from displaying her costumes in 
church or on the promenade. She even has receptions if her hus- 
band is in the consular or municipal service. Almost invariably 
this class of woman is strictly pious, even in Paris; in the country 
universally so. 

I now pass to the working women, and at first I divide them into 
two principal classes, those of the towns, who are working women in 
the strict sense, and those of the country, the peasant women; and 
I must draw one further distinction in the working women of the 
towns, between those employed in small trades and those who work 
in factories. 

Those of our working women who work at home or go out by the 
day, or work with four or five others in shops, have had their 
novels and their novelists. Paul de Kock has related their love 
affairs, and Georges Sand as well, especially in Genevieve. Paul de 
Kock’s grisette is a perfect madcap. To speak properly, she is not a 
working woman at all; she is a grisette. She is not steady, but neither 
is she vicious; she has good feelings with a spice of recklessness in 
her; she loves pleasure, and makes others love it. Similarly she 
makes extravagance and laziness attractive. Her faults are re- 
deemed to some extent by her gaiety and kindheartedness. I do 
not deny that her portrait, everlastingly reproduced by the painter, 
is a fair likeness; we found it a good likeness in our own young 
days. 

Outside of France it has been believed that all our working 
’ women were made after the same model, and once more the Parisian 
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woman has been mistaken for the French woman. Well, this 
grisette of Paul de Kock is extinct, as extinct as the Lisette of 
Béranger, and as that more refined, more seductive, but less real 
type, Mimi Pinson. Business on a large scale has taken some of 
these girls away to a serious life, others have turned to a life of vice, 
vulgar or pretentious. Paul de Kock would not recognise them, Georges 
Sand, who is above all extolled asa great writer and as a painter 
of passion, has produced in her Geneviéve a portrait of provincial 
working women, with a charming grace and astriking likeness. Hers 
is a very delicate and precise observation, such as Balzac might 
envy her. Geneviéve herself is slightly idealized, but the women 
around her are drawn from the life, and I will not assert that 
Geneviéve herself, in spite of her excessive sentimentality, is not 
a living being. The poor girls of whom this class is made up are 
certainly exposed to danger in Paris and in large central towns; 
shop girls even more than others, and particularly those whose 
pleasing face and graceful costume are part of the capital of the 
business. There are some of them who are virtuous, and these 


deserve the most absolute respect ; those who give way may plead in 
excuse their solitude, their youth, their imperfect education or their 
utter want of it, necessity, evil examples, constant temptations. I 
think that women of this class are the same in all our large towns, 


though perhaps somewhat less respected in Paris than elsewhere, a 
fact which facilitates their fall and makes their influence after their 
fall of less importance. I have carefully gone through the statistics 
of large towns and centres of industry. I have read a large number 
of books and magazine articles. JI am not saying that I have gone 
to see for myself, although I might say so with justice, because it 
is impossible to judge for oneself by a short journey; one can only 
see with accuracy after along residence. But I think I am right 
in saying that the morals of the working women in towns—and 
herein I draw no distinction between the different kinds of employ- 
ment—are almost identical in all great centres of industry, no matter 
what their nationality may be. The differences which I have observed 
are chiefly due to the sedentary or nomadic character of the working 
population. 

In some towns the workman gets a furnished lodging, has his 
meals at a restaurant, is hired for a definite piece of work or a short 
period of time, is not known to and scarcely knows his employer, and 
deals only with the head foreman. The slightest cause is enough to 
decide him to leave ; he may hope for better wages, for an easier 
life, or for overseers and comrades more to his taste. This nomad 
is usually a bachelor. The married workman who is a father of a 
family has a hundred reasons for avoiding any change of situation. 
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Employers do not like these “bird of passage” workmen, who are 
absolutely not to be depended upon ; but it is for women that they 
are particularly dangerous. They go with women of loose character, 
or if they form a more serious connection it rarely lasts beyond the first 
fancy, perhaps till the first baby comes. The father leaves the house 
afew days before the child is born, he departs from the town without 
leaving a trace behind him, but leaving the girl to misery and dis- 
grace. This is a primary, a permanent cause of vice. Some towns, 
like Mulhouse, have been able to establish a sedentary population, 
by giving workmen facilities for buying their houses, and rela- 
tions, which are almost family relations, are formed between employer 
and employed. Morals are so powerfully influenced thereby that 
scandals are extremely rare at Mulhouse, while respectability is 
almost unknown in centres which have a roving population. 
However, in regard to this last point there are still some distinc- 
tions to be drawn. In certain towns prostitution is predominant; in 
others irregular unions prevail, These are exceedingly common at 
Rouen, at Lyons, and particularly in Paris. To go by statistics, the 
number of illegitimate children being considerable, it is manifest that 
marriage is the exception among the working classes, and that they 
almost all live in a state of concubinage. There is no answer to be 
made to this, since it is proved by figures; but it is certain that a 
great number of these irregular connections last just as long as if they 
were sanctified by the law and the Church. As they have neither 
property nor patrimony, nor any prejudice against natural children, 
they are less able to understand the necessity of official formalities. 
If sickness comes to them, they do not separate. The promise once 
made, their word once pledged, are strictly observed even when one 
or the other is ill. This does not compensate for their immoral con- 
duct, but it does tone down both its influence and its consequences. 
Another circumstance of the same kind is the frequency of adoption 
in France. A workman dies and leaves his orphans without any 
resources. His friends, his mates in the workshop who come to the 
funeral, take the child’s hand to lead it to the cemetery, and once 
taken they never let it go. They share the “ inheritance” with one 
another, according to their means; and at nightfall each of the for- 
lorn orphans has a family where no distinction will be made between 
the new comer and the others. Our working men are good-hearted 
fellows. Our mistakes about them are caused by the loafers and 
criminals who join the workmen simply to plunder and cheat them. 
Ihave nothing more to mention except in regard to the peasant 
women, who form the most numerous portion of the wives of working 
men,and I admit at the outset that among them, asamong all, there are 
abandoned creatures. Some recover their position by marriage, which is 
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not so hard to do as it is in a town. Young fellows are not over par- 
cular; they require, above all, a woman in good condition for hard 
work; a child, if he is old enough to earn a day’s wages, is looked 
upon rather as a dowry than a drawback. Some girl-mothers do give 
themselves up to vice. Of these the majority migrate to towns; 
their position would be too hard in the country and almost an 
impossibility. 

The parish priest has retained considerable influence in most of 
our rural communes. The party in power since 1879 is making 
strenuous exertions against him, but it has nothing to offer in his 
stead. The notion of making the schoolmaster the successor of the 
priest is almost ridiculous, although it has seduced some of our 
statesmen. The fact that the priest is respected, shows that the large 
majority of our peasant women are respectable, pious, sober, and 
hardworking. Their life is a hard one; their pleasures few, their 
conduct uniformly good. They have no idle dreams, and this is a fair 
guarantee that they will remain in the path of virtue. They work 
with energy all the week long. A stroll on Sunday, attendance at 
the parish church, a dance on a saint’s day, are enough for these 
poor creatures, who too often have to put up with the brutality of 
their husbands. If you meet in the country a woman doing nothing, 
you may be sure that she is seriously ill; with the single exception 
of the shepherdesses, whose work simply consists in remaining in one 
spot. While watching the flocks they can spin or knit, and many 
farmers’ wives set them heavy tasks, as much for the purpose of keeping 
them employed as to gain something by their work. Still you see 
some who walk about swinging their arms or remain seated for hours 
together, ull alone, never singing and perhaps never dreaming. We 
have a proverb in France like your “Satan finds some mischief still,” 
&e. My opinion is that vice finds its way into our villages through 
these idle loafing women. It has no way of getting at our brave 
farm girls, who look after the house and the kitchen, tend the cattle, 
mow grass, truss hay, go to town to sell their milk and vegetables, weed 
the fields, pick insects off the vines, and with all this have always a 
stocking to finish or a dress to make, and find time to distribute cuffs 
and kisses to the children of the house. These girls are healthy both 
in body and in mind. They take this world as they find it ; as for 
the other world, they trust to their confessor. 

Foreigners who reproach us with the frailty of our women are 
guilty of slander, pure and simple. What they term the frailty of 
our women is nothing but the amiability of our gay women. It 
seems that we do possess this superiority over the rest of the world, 
that we have women with greater aptitude for giving pleasure. No 
other capital furnishes so many opportunities for ruining one’s health 
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and draining one’s purse. At least, thisis popular report ; I have no 
means of verifying it. If it is correct, I am not on this account very 
proud of my country. But I at least ask that no inference be drawn 
therefrom disparaging to the morals of the nation. The world of 
pleasure and the virtuous world are as far asunder with us as in all 
other countries. The work proper to each is excellently carried out, 
in the one by a number of splendid excesses, in the other by a 
number of excellent actions. I always distrust a man who denies 
that women are virtuous, or who says impudently, “‘ The majority of 
Italian or French women are gay women.” If he is speaking from 
experience, it simply proves that he is a rake, and it scarcely proves 
anything else. Usually, it is merely a pleasant hypothesis propounded 
in jest to display the speaker’s wit, while he forgets that a nation isa 
family, and is obliged by duty and by interest to defend the honour of 
itswomen. Ours are worthy creatures, devoted to their duties, their 
family, and their country, and merit the respect which we pay to 
them. I do not deny that we have scandals, as the rest of the world 
has; but that they are rare may be inferred from the commotion 
which they cause. France is the one country in the world where it 
is most difficult to conceal a false step. Now and again a sore is 
opened. Granted; but I am not speaking about a few thousand 
madcaps; I am speaking of eighteen millions of virtuous French 
women. 

Whatever faith and whatever veneration we still have in France 
we owe to our women. They do not ask their husbands to go to con- 
fession because they are quite sure they would not go; but in the 
country they compel them to go to church on Sundays. If they were to 
let us men alone, we should have nothing but civil marriages and civil 
funerals ; our women insist that religion should have part in both, 
and we obey their wish. Often they stop blasphemy on the lips of the 
blasphemer. They it is who tell children about God, and they are 
the first to advise the dying to think of Him. France remained 
Christian after 1793 ; it is still Christian after 1879, thanks to its 
noble women. I simply put 1793 and 1879 together, without mean- 
ing to compare them. I know that the bloodshed of the one makes a 
difference, but there is no other. Men dare not go too far in their 
opposition to religion, because when they return home they find 
themselves in the presence of their wives. M. Cousin told me once a 
saying of Louis Philippe. In 1840 there was a quarrel between the 
Jesuits and the University: it was the old struggle between belief 
and unbelief, which takes every possible shape according to the 
spirit of the age, and according to the period shows itself in petty 
persecutions or in massacre. There had been a long discussion in the 
Cabinet. “Above all,” said the King as he rose to go away, “do 
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not get me into hot water with my good queen.’’ M. Cousin made 
fun at it; but he was wrong. Almost every Frenchman says as the 
King said, “ Don’t get me into hot water with my good queen.” For 
my part I commend them, because I do not want to get into hot water 
with this “ good queen,” and I congratulate them, because this 
influence which they feel prevents them from yielding to the 
influence of sectaries, which would break up society, if allowed to 
do as it pleased. 

The evil from which we are suffering is not a degraded state of 
morals, a condition which I do not believe exists. It lies in the 
attempts made on two sides, by the Socialists and the Jacobins, to 
unchristianize France. Ay, every evening the Socialists preach their 
Positivism, which to the mass of them is merely a low form of 
Nihilism ; and our Jacobins, or our politicians who pay court to the 
Jacobins, turn to scorn all Christian ideas, all religions, and all 
spiritual philosophy. They do not confine themselves to ranting: 
they lay violent hands on all the laws enacted to unite human 
legislation to divine, to unite the earth with God. They have hunted 
the priest and the monastic orders out of our schools, they have 
suppressed our army chaplains, they have made oaths optional ; in 
our hospitals they watch by the bedside of the dying for fear that a 
priest might come, without having been sent for, to say a word about 
the life to come; they talk of taking away our churches to convert 
them into schools or barracks; they declare war against our sisters of 
charity ; they loudly proclaim that they will not be satisfied until 
they have won over every mind to infidelity and every heart to 
their everlasting No. My opinion is that they will not succeed, and 
for the last three or four years a powerful reaction has set in 
against them. But if they did succeed, above all, if they went so far 
as to take away from our women the support of religion, then, I 
admit, we should have to bid farewell to morality: not that it is 
impossible to construct a moral system without the support of a 
religion, but because this purely philosophical morality is only intel- 
ligible to great intellects, and exercises absolutely no influence upon 
the masses. The evil which we must fight against lies here, in the 
politics of the present day ; it is not in the great mass of the nation, 
which is religious as well as virtuous. 

JuLEs Simon. 





THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK IN QUEENSLAND. 


Tue objection to the appointment of Sir Henry Blake, and the 
constitutional question for the first time raised by the action of the 
Colonial Ministers, has directed so much public attention to the colony 
of Queensland that I trust it may be of some general interest if I 
endeavour to sketch the main outlines of the political situation, and 
the forces which, working throughout the colony, have produced the 
present position of affairs. 

We are accustomed to regard all colonial questions from a point 
of view which assumes as its base fanatical loyalty to the English 
connection, a glowing desire to be united by some bonds (as yet 
undefined) in a splendid federation of which Great Britain shall 
be the head; and finally, a willingness to make any sacrifice of 
treasure or manhood in England’s quarrels. Starting with assump- 
tions of this nature, it is easy for any man to convince himself that 
the various colonial disputes which have taken place during the last 
few years are of little or no general consequence or interest. But, as 
a matter of fact, the colonies are not fanatically loyal; the idea of 
imperial federation is not only scouted by serious politicians, but 
finds no support among the mass of the people. The experiment 
of the Soudan contingent will never be repeated. 

To anyone who knows Australia, having lived among the people 
—not passed ten days at Government House and then written a 
book—probably the most striking and remarkable fact in colonial 
politics is the steady and quiet growth of the national or independent 
spirit. In 1882, when I first landed in Australia, to have suggested 
eventual separation would have been almost dangerous in a mixed 
assembly ; to-day the majority of the electors, certainly in Queensland 
probably in New South Wales, regard it as inevitable. 

In reviewing the political situation in Queensland it is not my 
intention to trace the general causes which have brought about this 
state of affairs, but of this I feel certain, that had English states- 
manship realised the true position a few years ago, the advance in the 
national movement would have been neither so rapid nor so general. 

The politics of Queensland are far more interesting than those of 
any other Australian colony, in some of whieh party government has 
degenerated into an unseemly struggle between individuals for the 
spoils of office, whilst in others the Government of the day is merely 
opposed by all the discontented elements in the Assembly. Queens- 
land, on the other hand, is fortunate in possessing two great party 
leaders who, knowing their own minds, shape, or endeavour to shape, 
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the destinies of the country, each in his own way, and each in 
accordance with a consistent and intelligible policy. 

No greater contrast can be imagined than is presented by these 
two men. On the one side, the burly, thick-set, shrewd, Scotch 
business man, who now rules the colony as Prime Minister; on the 
other, the thin—I had almost said gaunt—pale, suspicious Welsh 
lawyer, who carried on his shoulders for the last five years almost 
the whole responsibility of Government. In mental, no less than in 
outward attributes, do Sir Thomas MclIlwraith and Sir Samuel 
Walker Griffiths differ. Neither can be properly described as a 
great orator, yet each is undisputed leader of a party, and around 
the personality no less than the policy of each the political battles 
of the state are fought. 

In Queensland, as in New South Wales, of which Queensland once 
formed a part, legislation is carried on through a nominee upper 
chamber, and a representative assembly elected by universal suffrage, 
and consisting of seventy-two members. For the sake of brevity I 
shall assume that the functions of these two bodies correspond with 
the functions of the Houses of Parliament in this country. The 
Crown is represented by a governor, who is paid out of the revenues 
of the colony a sum of £5,000 a year. In Queensland, as in the rest 
of the Australian colonies, the line of demarcation in party politics 
was for many years between the squatting and anti-squatting ele- 
ments; that is to say, between the vested interests of the large 
graziers and the capitalists who were connected with them on the 
one hand, and the mass of the community on the other. By degrees 
the squatters became merged into what, for want of a better name, 
was called the “Conservative ”’ party, while their opponents claimed 
for themselves the title of ‘ Liberals.” 

It is necessary to go back a few years in order that the present 
position may be made intelligible. I will not, however, trespass upon 
the reader’s patience beyond the year 1883. At that time the Con- 
servative party had been in power under Sir Thomas McIlwraith for 
five years, and at the general election, which took place in the winter, 
two questions of capital importance were presented to the country; 
one the policy of building railways on the land-grant system, the 
other the cultivation of sugar by imported and regulated black or 
other coloured labour. Through a variety of causes, not the least of 
which was the squatters’ objection to land-grant railways, this elec- 
tion proved most disastrous to the Conservative party, and Sir 
Samuel Griffiths, with a strong Parliamentary following, came into 
power. 

Unfortunately for the country no less than for his party, Sir 
Samuel had not within his following men of the ability requisite to 
form a strong administration, or if such men existed the Premier did 
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not select them. From its inception the Liberal Ministry of 1883 was 
what is called in Australia “‘ a one-man Government,”’ Griffiths was 
the Ministry. The various departments were presided over by 
Griffiths, diluted with very badly-digested “Henry George,” as in 
the case of the Minister for Lands, or Sir Samuel, mixed with milk 
and water, as in the case of the Attorney-General. By pledging the 
Government to oppose black labour, the sugar industry, with five 
millions of invested capital, was destroyed; by vain attempts in the 
supposed direction of land-nationalisation, one of the main sources of 
revenue was practically extinguished ; by uncompromising hostility 
to northern separation several constituencies were lost ; and finally, 
by the proposal of a land-tax, property owners everywhere became 
alarmed, and the ablest of the Premier’s colleagues was driven from 
the Ministry. In short, by a system of “meddle and muddle,” the 
all-powerful Government of 1883 went to the country in the early 
part of this year as discredited and as certain of defeat as the English 
Liberal administration in 1874. The opportunity had come, the issue 
of the fight merely depended on whether the Conservative leader was 
capable of taking full advantage of the occasion. 

Sir Thomas McIlwraith grasped the situation, and elected to carry 
the fight into the very camp of the enemy. He announced his can- 
didature of Sir Samuel’s own constituency of North Britain, which 
had for years been a stronghold of Liberalism, and on the 16th of 
March he opened the campaign by addressing the largest meeting 
ever held in the capital. 

With merciless logic he exposed the blunders and shortcomings of 
the Administration, he outbid his opponents on Chinese exclusion, 
he pronounced boldly for fostering local industries by means of pro- 
tective duties, while he denounced the proposed Australian Naval 
Defence Bill, which had been agreed to on behalf of the colony by 
Sir Samuel Griffiths at the Imperial Conference, and passed into-law 
in the other colonies, as a sacrifice of the country to English interests. 
The defence proposal he characterised as the payment of tribute by a 
free colony, and he raised for the first time the cry of “ Australia for 
the Australians,” from which the National party took its rise, and 
in a few short weeks swept the country from end to end. At first, I 
hardly think that the importance of this part of Sir Thomas 
McIlwraith’s speech was appreciated. As, however, the candidates 
began to feel their way before the various electorates, the ‘‘ National ” 
ery rang louder and louder, until before the elections were over the 
Conservative party had ceased to exist, and from its ashes had sprung 
up a new and stronger combination, which now not only calls itself, 
but is called by its opponents “ the National party.” 

From one end of Queensland to the other the supporters of Sir 
Thomas MclIlwraith caught at the idea; everywhere the “ Impe- 
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rialistic’”’ (i.e. English) leanings of Sir Samuel Griffiths were a 
favourite theme of satire and attack. If election literature is any 
guide to the most effective popular cries, if was the rapid and almost 
unexpected development of the National movement which contri- 
buted in the largest degree to the victory. As Cromwell used the 
intoxication of religious enthusiasm to stimulate the ardour of his 
soldiers, as the Royalists in every country have found it necessary to 
encourage the sentiment of loyalty in their followers, so Sir Thomas 
MclIlwraith developed and made use of the national feeling in 
Queensland, and gained for himself and his party the greatest vic- 
tory known in colonial politics. 

On the principal conveyance used at Sir Thomas’s own election 
was conspicuously displayed the following placard :—‘ McIlwraith, 
Prosperity, Peace, and Plenty ; no Defence Force Bill; no Impe- 
rialism ; National Independence.” In his speech on the declaration 
of the poll Sir Thomas is reported to have said— 


‘‘ He was the proudest man in Queensland that evening. He had contested 
the constituency that knew him best, and they had returned a verdict favour- 
able beyond his most sanguine expectations. He looked upon the result of 
that day’s polling as an expression of the strong feeling that existed with 
regard to the National sentiment, which had for a long time been working 
within him, of making Australia an independent Australia, and he hoped it was 
a feeling which would reverberate throughout the whole of the colony. He 
did not claim « personal victory for himself, but for the cause he was to adyo- 
cate so long as he remained in the colony, and that would be so long as he 
lived, and which he was certain would make Queensland one of the greatest 
nations in the world.” —Queenslander, May 12th, 1888. 


Sir Thomas omitted, it will be noticed, all mention of home politics, 
of protection, of the Chinese question—of everything, in short, except 
the independent nation whose foundation was laid that day. 

All over the country the elections went as in North Brisbane, until, 
in a House of seventy-two members the National party claimed forty- 
six or forty-seven seats, and on the meeting of Parliament in June no 
course was left to the Liberal ministry but to tender its resignation. 
Sir Thomas at once formed an administration, which, if it cannot be 
described properly as “a Ministry of all talents,” is at least the 
strongest the colony has known for years. Meanwhile, steps were 
taken to consolidate the “ National”’ party ; committees were formed, 
the objects of the party were defined, and the work of organization 
is at this moment being pushed rapidly on. 

From Queensland the contagion spread to New South Wales, 
and a deputation of the Australian National Association (recently 
established in Sydney), on the 6th of August last, waited upon Sir 
Thomas McIlwraith, and asked him to deliver an inaugural address. 
He is reported to have replied as follows :— 
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“He regretted he could not comply with the request, his doctor haying 
advised him not to take part in any public demonstration at,present. It was 
not the wish of the National party in Queensland to separate from England 
immediately, but no doubt separation would come about later on, when, how- 
ever, kinship and language would still remain to connect the colonies with 
the mother country. He wanted to see Australians make their own laws, and 
repeal those which were obsolete. In Brisbane the National party numbered 
three thousand, and was very strong. Other centres in the colony, he had no 
doubt, would rapidly gather strength, as well as in New South Wales, as the 
Australian Natives’ Association was too exclusive in its rules. The National 
Association stepped in to meet the want of the times. He would be glad to 
deliver an address to them in two or three ‘months’ time.’’— Queenslander, 
August 11th, 1888, 


I venture to think this a most remarkable speech, as a public declara- 
tion by an Australian premier, that he expects and looks forward to 
eventual separation from the mother country. 

The result of the general election in Queensland has been to 
seat in power a Ministry backed by a large majority in the popular 
chamber, the main planks of whose platform are, reform of the 
land law by the encouragement of private ownership, total exclu- 
sion of the Chinese, the reorganization of the national finances by 
the adoption of protection, opposition to the Australian Naval 
Defence Bill, and the welding together of the Australian colonies, 
at first into a confederation, and then into an independent nation. 
Had public events followed their usual uneventful course, it is pro- 
bable that the latter portion of the party programme might have lain 
dormant for years, if not completely passed out of men’s minds; 
but unfortunately fate, in the shape of Sir Anthony Musgrave and 
Lord Knutsford, decided otherwise, and not even the most enthu- 
siastic Nationalist could desire better fortune than the last few 
months have brought to the National party. 

Hardly had the smoke of the election battle cleared away, before 
ominous rumours were in circulation that over some trumpery 
matter as to the release of a prisoner, a grave constitutional crisis was 
imminent. In the last days of July the Ministry (then about a 
month old) advised the remission of the sentence passed upon a 
convict, named Benjamin Kitt, who was serving his term for steal- 
ing two pairs of boots of the total value of 40s., but the late Sir 
Anthony Musgrave, then Governor, refused to exercise the royal 
prerogative of mercy and sign the order for the convict’s release. 
The secret of the dispute was an open one, but it was not until 
September 4th that the matter came before the public by the resig- 
nation of the Ministry, and the announcement of this step in both 
Houses of Parliament on that day. 

The question at issue was very simple, and the merits of Benjamin 
Kitt altogether on one side. It resolved itself into this ; was or was 
not the governor of a colony bound to exercise the prerogative of 
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mercy in accordance with the advice of his ministers, who were 
responsible to the Legislative Assembly of the colony for the advice 
they gave. The deadlock having reached an acute stage, the 
Governor proposed to submit the question to the Secretary of State, 
but to this Sir Thomas McIlwraith would not consent. He cared 
not, he said in the Assembly, what the Secretary of State might 
decide. Instructions, even from Her Majesty, could not alter the 
constitutional position. If his advice on such matters as the one in 
dispute was not to be acted upon, neither he nor his Ministry could 
carry on the government of thecountry. Sir Anthony Musgrave sent 
for the leader of the Opposition, who, being in a hopeless minority, 
was, of course, unable to help him, and telegraphed to England for 
instructions. Meanwhile the country rose delighted at the action of 
its chosen ministers, monster demonstrations were held, violent 
speeches were made, and resolutions of confidence poured in from 
every town and village from Cape York to the southern boundary of 
the colony. It is no exaggeration to say that, had Sir Samuel 
Griffiths accepted office, it is doubtful if he could have found col- 
leagues bold enough to face the popular storm, and certainly no 
constituencies could have been discovered to re-elect the ministers he 
might have induced to follow him. 

A dispute of such a kind could only end in one way: either con- 
stitutional government was a farce, or the prerogative of mercy must 
be exercised on the advice of those who were responsible for the main- 
tenance of law and order in the country. So Benjamin Kitt was set at 
liberty—a very small matter—and the National party in Queens- 
land acquired a prestige and a glory which nothing but an indis- 
creet and abortive attempt to set the royal authority against the 
popular will could have given it. The suicidal policy of engaging 
in a struggle where, if the ministers stood firm, the inevitable end 
must be the discomfiture of the Governor, bore fruit in a few weeks. 
Upon the sudden and lamented death of Sir Anthony Musgrave, the 
absolute and undisputed right of the Home Government to appoint 
any governor it thought proper was, for the first time in the history 
of the Australian Colonies, called in question. 

The disastrous proceeding of the Governor in Kitt’s case had 
accomplished two things: it had blown into a flame the smouldering 
embers of national enthusiasm, and it had drawn attention to the 
fact that an unsuitable appointment might cause the colony a large 
amount of inconvenience. Under these circumstances the request 
to be consulted as to the next appointment received the hearty 
support of the whole community; and in consequence of Lord 
Knutsford’s refusal to entertain the idea, we are face to face with a 
position in which we can neither advance without danger nor retreat 


with dignity. 
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Sir Henry Blake may be a heaven-sent ruler, but, unfortunately, 
Queensland refuses to receive him. I know that in their present temper 
the colonial electors will support the Ministry in almost any dispute 
with the home Government, and Sir Samuel Griffiths seems to be of 
the same opinion. If the telegrams are to be trusted, no help is to 
be expected from the ex-Premier or his party, while the tone of the 
acting Governor’s last message does not look as if the National party 
was inclined to give way. The result, then, of the Secretary of 
State’s ill-omened refusal to consult the Colonial Ministry comes to 
this: that he must either force upon a reluctant and unwilling colony 
a person distasteful to the leaders of the people, in whose hands the 
executive government rests, with the inevitable result of producing 
such friction—if not something more—-that the spirit of national 
independence, already aroused, will be considerably increased ; or, by 
withdrawing the obnoxious appointment, add to the laurels which 
already, in popular estimation, the leaders of the National party have 
gained since their accession to power. 

Sir Thomas McIlwraith could hardly have expected, when in March 
he raised the banner of future independence, that he would, in a few 
months, have settled in favour of the colony the vexed question as 
to the exercise of the royal prerogative of mercy, and have caused 
a constitutional alteration of far-reaching importance im the appoint- 
ment of colonial governors. Whatever may be the outcome of the 
struggle over Sir Henry Blake’s appointment, the action of the 
Queensland Ministry has already been followed and imitated by the 
colonies of South Australia, New South Wales, and New Zealand, 
and whether or not these combined representations prevail, those 
who know the popular enthusiasm and the daily increasing strength 
of the National movement all over Australia, cannot doubt that, in 
the long run, the principle of colonial concurrence in the selection 
of the various governors will be forced upon the mother country. 

A. W. Sriruina. 
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Since all progress of mind consists for the most part in differentia- 
tion, in the severance of an obscure complex into its parts or phases, 
it is surely the stupidest of losses to wear off the edge of achieved 
distinctions, and confuse things which right reason has put asunder 
—poetry and prose, for instance; or, to speak more exactly, the 
characteristic laws and excellences of prose and verse composition. 
On the other hand, those who have dwelt most emphatically on the 
distinction between prose and verse, prose and poetry, may some- 
times have been tempted to limit the proper functions of prose too 
narrowly ; which again is at least false economy, as being, in effect, 
the renunciation of a certain means or faculty, in a world where 
after all we must needs make the most of things. Critical efforts 
to limit art @ priori, by anticipations regarding the natural incapa- 
city of the material with which this or that artist works, as the 
sculptor with solid form, or the prose-writer with the ordinary lan- 
guage of men, are always liable to be annulled by the facts of 
artistic production ; and while prose is actually found to be a 
coloured thing with Bacon, picturesque with Livy and Carlyle, mu- 
sical with Cicero and Newman, mystical and intimate with Plato and 
Michelet and Sir Thomas Browne, exalted or florid it may be with 
Milton and Taylor, it will be useless to protest that it can be nothing 
at all, except something very tamely and narrowly confined to 
mainly practical ends—a kind of “ good round-hand ;”’ as useless as 
the protest that poetry might not touch prosaic subjects as with 
Wordsworth, or an abstruse matter as with Browning, or treat con- 
temporary life nobly as with Tennyson. In subordination to one 
essential beauty in all good literary style, in all literature as a fine 
art, as there are many beauties of poetry so the beauties of prose are 
many, and it is the business of criticism to estimate them as such ; 
as it is good in the criticism of verse to look for those hard, logical, 
and quasi-prosaic excellences which that too has or needs. To find 
in the poem, amid the flowers, the allusions, the mixed perspectives, 
of Lycidas for instance, the thought, the logical structure: how 
wholesome ! how delightful !—as to identify in prose what we call 
the poetry, the imaginative power, not treating it as out of place 
and a kind of gipsy intruder, but by way of an estimate of its rights, 
that is, of its achieved powers, there. 

Dryden, with the characteristic instinct of his age, loved to em- 
phasise the distinction between poetry and prose, the protest against 
their confusion with each other, coming with somewhat diminished 
effect from one whose poetry was so prosaic. In truth, his sense of 
prosaic excellence limited his verse rather than his prose, which is 
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not only fervid, richly figured, poetic, as we say, but vitiated, all un- 
consciously, by many a scanning line. Setting up correctness, that 
humble merit of prose, as the central literary excellence, he is really 
a less correct writer than he may seem, still with an imperfect 
mastery of the relative pronoun. It might have been foreseen that, 
in the rotation of minds, the province of poetry in prose would find 
its assertor ; and, a century after Dryden, amid very different intel- 
lectual needs, and with the need therefore of great modifications in 
literary form, the range of the poetic force in literature was effec- 
tively enlarged by Wordsworth. The true distinction between prose 
and poetry he regarded as the almost technical or accidental one of 
the absence or presence of metrical beauty, or say metrical restraint; 
and for him the opposition came to be between verse and prose of 
course (you can’t scan Wordsworth’s prose), but, as the essential 
dichotomy in this matter, between imaginative and unimaginative 
writing, parallel to De Quincey’s distinction between “ the literature 
of power and the literature of knowledge,” in the former of which 
the composer gives us not fact, but his peculiar sense of fact, whether 
past or present, or prospective, it may be, as often in oratory. 

Dismissing then, under sanction of Wordsworth, that harsher 
opposition of poetry to prose as savouring in fact of the arbitrary 
psychology of the last century, and with it the prejudice that there 
can be but one only beauty of prose style, I propose in this paper to 
point out certain qualities of all literature as a fine art, which, if 
they apply to the literature of fact, apply still more to the literature 
of the imaginative sense of fact, while they apply indifferently to 
verse and prose, so far as either is really imaginative—certain condi- 
tions of true art in both alike, which conditions may also contain in 
them the secret of the proper discrimination and guardianship of the 
peculiar excellences of either. 

The line between fact and something quite different from external 
fact is, indeed, hard to draw. In Pascal, for instance, in the per- 
suasive writers generally, how difficult to define the point where, 
from time to time, argument which, if it is to be worth anything at 
all must consist of facts or groups of facts, becomes a pleading—a 
theorem no longer, but essentially an appeal to the reader to catch 
the writer’s spirit, to think with him, if one can or will—an expres- 
sion no longer of fact but of his sense of it, his peculiar intuition of 
a world, prospective, or discerned below the faulty conditions of the 
present, in either case changed somewhat from the actual one. In 
science, on the other hand, in history so far as it conforms to scien- 
tific rule, we have a literary domain in which imagination may be 
thought to be always an intruder. And as in all science the func- 
tions of literature reduce themselves eventually to the transcript of 
fact, so the literary excellences of its form are reducible to various 
kinds of painstaking; this good quality being involved in all 
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“ skilled work ” whatever, in the drafting of an act of parliament, as 
in sewing. Yet here again, the writer’s sense of fact, in history espe- 
cially, and all those complex subjects which do but lie on the borders 
of science, will still take the place of fact, in various degrees. Your 
historian, for instance, with absolutely truthful intention, amid the 
multitude of facts presented to him must needs select, and in select- 
ing assert something of his own humour, something that comes not of 
the world without but of a vision within. So Gibbon moulds his 
unwieldy material to a preconceived view. Livy, Tacitus, Michelet 
moving amid the records of the past full of poignant sensibility, each 
after his own sense modifies, who can tell how and where? and 
becomes something else than a transcriber; each, as he thus modifies, 
passing into the domain of art proper. For just in proportion as 
the writer’s aim, consciously or unconsciously, comes to be a tran- 
script, not of the world, not of mere fact, but of his sense of it, he 
becomes an artist, his work fine art; and good art (as I hope ulti- 
mately to show) in proportion to the truth of his presentment of that 
sense; as in those humbler or plainer functions of literature also, 
truth—truth to bare fact there—is the essence of such artistic quality 
as they may have. Truth! there can be no merit, no craft at all, 
without that. And further, all beauty is in the long run only fine- 
ness of truth—expression—the finer accommodation of speech to 
that vision within. 

The transcript of his sense of fact rather than the fact, as being 
preferable, pleasanter, more beautiful to him. In literature, as in 
every other product of human skill, in the moulding of a bell or a 
platter, for instance, wherever this sense asserts itself, wherever the 
producer so modifies his work as, over and above its primary use or 
intention, to make it pleasing (to himself, of course, in the first 
instance) there, “fine” as opposed to merely serviceable art, exists. 
Literary art, that is, like all art which is in any way imitative or 
reproductive of fact-—form, or colour, or incident, is the representa- 
tion of such fact as connected with soul, of a specific personality, in 
its preferences, its volition and power. 

Such is the matter of imaginative or artistic literature—this tran- 
script, not of mere fact, but of fact in its infinite variety, as modified 
by human preference, in all its infinitely varied forms. It will be 
good literary art not because it is brilliant or sober, or rich, or 
impulsive, or severe ; but just in proportion as its representation of 
that sense—that soul-fact—is true, verse being only one department 
of such literature, and imaginative prose, it may be thought, being 
the special art of the modern world. That imaginative prose should 
be the special and opportune art of the modern world results from 
two important facts about the latter: first, the chaotic variety and 
complexity of its interests, making the intellectual issue, the really 
master currents of the present time incalculable—a condition of 
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mind little susceptible of the restraint proper to verse form, so that 
the most characteristic verse of the nineteenth century has been law- 
less verse; and secondly, an all-pervading naturalism, a curiosity 
about everything whatever as it really is—involving a certain humi- 
lity of attitude cognate to what must, after all, be the less ambitious 
form of literature. And prose thus asserting itself as the special 
and privileged artistic faculty of the present day, will be, however 
critics may try to narrow its scope, as varied in its excellence as 
humanity itself reflecting on the facts of its latest experience—an 
instrument of many stops, meditative, observant, descriptive, eloquent, 
analytic, severe, fervid. Its beauties will be not exclusively “ pedes- 
trian:”’ it will exert, in due measure, all the varied charms of 
poetry, down to the rhythm which, as in Cicero, or Michelet, or 
Newman, at their best, gives its musical value to every syllable. 





The literary artist is of necessity a scholar, and in what he proposes 
to do will have in mind, first of all, the scholar and the scholarly 
conscience—the male conscience in this matter, as we must think it, 
under a system of education which still to so large an extent limits 
real scholarship to men. In his self-criticism, he supposes always 

5 
though without consideration for him, over the ground which the 
female conscience traverses so lightly, so amiably. For the material 


that sort of reader who will go (all over eyes) warily, considerately, 


in which he works is no more a creation of his own than the sculptor’s 
marble. Product of a myriad various minds and contending tongues, 
compact of obscure and minute association, a language has its own 
abundant and often recondite laws, in the habitual and summary 
recognition of which scholarship consists. A writer, full of a matter 
he is before all things anxious to express, may think of those laws, 
the limitations of vocabulary, structure, and the like, as a restriction, 
but if a real artist will find in them an opportunity. His punctilious 
observance of the propricties of his medium will diffuse through all 
he writes a general air of sensibility, of refined usage. Exclusiones 
debite natura—the exclusions, or rejections, which nature demands— 
we know how large a part these play, according to Bacon, in the 
science of nature. In a somewhat changed sense, we might say that 
the art of the scholar is summed up in the observance of those rejec- 
tions demanded by the nature of his medium, the material he must 
use. Alive to the value of an atmosphere in which every term finds 
its utmost degree of expression, and with all the jealousy of a lover of 
words, he will resist a constant tendency on the part of the majority 
of those who use them to efface the distinctions of language, the 
facility of writers often reinforcing in this respect the work of the 
vulgar, He will feel the obligation not of the laws only but of those 
affinities, avoidances, those mere preferences of his language, which 
through the associations of literary history have become a part of its 
nature, prescribing the rejection of many a neology, many a license, 
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many a gipsy phrase which might present itself as actually expres- 
sive. His appeal, again, is to the scholar, who has great experience 
in literature, and will show no favour for short-cuts, or hackneyed 
illustration, or an affectation of learning designed for the unlearned. 
Hence a contention, a sense of self-restraint and renunciation, having 
for the susceptible reader the effect of a challenge for minute con- 
sideration ; the attention of the writer, in every minutest detail, being 
a pledge that it is worth the reader’s while to be attentive too, that 
the writer is dealing scrupulously with his instrument, and there- 
fore, indirectly, with the reader. himself, that he has the science of 
the instrument he plays on, perhaps, after all, with a freedom which 
in such case will be the freedom of a master. 

For meanwhile, braced only by those restraints, he is really vin- 
dicating his liberty in the making of a vocabulary, an entire system 
of composition, for himself, his own true manner; and when we 
speak of the manner of a true master we mean what is essential in 
his art. Pedantry being only the scholarship of /e cuistre (we have 
no English equivalent) he is no pedant, and does but show his 
intelligence of the rules of language in his freedoms with it, addition 
or expansion, which like the spontaneities of manner in a well-bred 
person will still further illustrate good taste.—The right vocabulary ! 
Translators have not invariably seen how all-important that is in the 
work of translation, driving for the most part at idiom or construc- 
tion ; whereas, if the original be first-rate, one’s first care should be 
with its elementary particles; Plato, for instance, being often repro- 
ducible by an exact following, with no variation in structure, of word 
after word, as the pencil follows a drawing under tracing paper, so 
only each word or syllable be not of false colour, to change my 
figure a little. 

Well! that is because any writer worth translating at all has win- 
nowed and searched through his vocabulary, is conscious of the words 
he would select if he read a dictionary, and still more of the words 
he would reject were the dictionary other than Johnson’s; and doing 
this with his peculiar sense of the world ever in view, in search of an 
instrument for the adequate expression of that, begets a vocabulary 
faithful to the colouring of his own spirit, and in the strictest sense 
original. That living authority which language needs lies, in truth, 
in its scholars, who recognising always that every language possesses 
a genius, a very fastidious genius, of its own, expand at once and 
purify its very elements, which must needs change along with the 
changing thoughts of living people. Ninety years ago, for instance, 
great mental force, certainly, was needed by Wordsworth, to break 
through the consecrated poetic associations of a century, and speak 
the language that was his, and was to become in a measure the 
language of the next generation. But he did it with the tact of a 
scholar also. English, for a quarter of a century past, has been assi- 
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milating the phraseology of pictorial art; for half a century, the 
phraseology of the great German metaphysical movement of eighty 
years ago; in part also the language of mystical theology : and none 
but pedants will regret a great consequent increase of its resources. 
For many years to come its enterprise may well lie in the naturalisa- 
tion of the vocabulary of science, so only it be under the eye of a 
sensitive scholarship : in a liberal naturalisation of the ideas of science 
too, for after all the chief stimulus of good style is to possess a full, 
rich, complex matter to grapple with. The literary artist therefore 
will be well aware of physical science ; science too attaining, in its 
turn, its true literary ideal. And then, as the scholar is nothing 
without the historic sense, he will be apt to restore not really obso- 
lete or really worn-out words, but the finer edge of words still in 
use :—ascertain, communicate, discover—words like these it has been 
part of our “‘ business”’ to misuse. And still as language was made 
for man, he will be no authority for correctnesses which, limiting 
freedom of utterance, were yet but accidents in their origin; as if 
one vowed not to say “‘its,” which ought to have been in Shake- 
spere ; “ his” and “ hers,”’ for inanimate things, being but a barbarous 
and really inexpressive survival. Yet we have known many things 
like that. Racy Saxon monosyllables, close to us as touch and sight, 
he will intermix readily with those long, savoursome, Latin words, 
rich in “second intention.”” In this late day certainly, no critical 
process can be conducted reasonably without eclecticism. Of such 
eclecticism we have a justifying example in one of the first poets of 
our time. How illustrative of monosyllabic effect, of sonorous Latin, 
of the phraseology of science, of metaphysic, of colloquialism even, 
are the writings of Tennyson; yet with what a fine, fastidious 
scholarship throughout ! 

A scholar writing for the scholarly, he will of course leave some- 
thing to the willing intelligence of his reader. “To go preach to 
the first passer-by,” says Montaigne, “to become tutor to the igno- 
rance of the first I meet, is a thing I abhor; ” a thing, in fact, 
naturally distressing to the scholar, who will therefore ever be shy 
of offering uncomplimentary assistance to the reader’s wit. To really 
strenuous minds there is a pleasurable stimulus in the challenge for 
a continuous effort on their part, to be rewarded by securer and 
more intimate grasp of the author’s sense. Self-restraint, a skilful 
economy of means—ascésis—that too has a beauty of its own; and 
for the reader supposed there will be an esthetic satisfaction in that 
frugal closeness of style which makes the most of a word, in the 
exaction from every sentence of a precise relief, in the just spacing 
out of word to thought—the logically filled space—connected always 
with the delightful sense of difficulty overcome, 

Different classes of persons, at different times, make, of course, 
very various demands upon literature. Still, scholars, I suppose, 
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and not only scholars but all disinterested lovers of books, will 
always look to it, as in all other fine art, for a refuge, a sort of 
cloistral refuge, from a certain vulgarity in the actual world. A 
perfect poem like Lycidas, a perfect fiction like Transformation, the 
perfect handling of a theory like Newman’s Idea of a University, has 
for them something of the uses of a religious “ retreat.’’ Here, 
then, with a view to the central need of a select few, those “men 
of a finer thread,” who have formed and maintain the literary ideal 
—everything, every component element, will have undergone exact 
trial, and, above all, there will be no uncharacteristic or tarnished or 
vulgar decoration, permissible ornament being for the most part 
structural or necessary. As the painter in his picture, so the artist 
in his book, aims at the production by honourable artifice of a pecu- 
liar atmosphere. ‘The artist,” says Schiller, “may be known 
rather by what he omits;” and in literature, too, the true artist 


may be best recognised by his tact of omission. For to the grave 
reader words too are grave ; and the ornamental word, the figure, the 
accessory form or colour or reference, is rarely content to die to 
thought precisely at the right moment, but will inevitably linger 
awhile, stirring a long “ brain-wave” behind it of perhaps quite alien 
associations. 

Just there, it may be, is the detrimental tendency of the sort of 


scholarly attentiveness I am recommending. But the true artist 
allows for it. He will remember that, as the very word ornament 
indicates what is in itself non-essential, so the “one beauty ” of 
all literary style is of its very essence, and independent, in prose 
and verse alike, of all removable decoration ; that it may exist in its 
fullest lustre, as in Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, for instance, or in 
Stendhal’s Rouge et Noir, in a composition utterly unadorned, with 
hardly a single suggestion of visibly beautiful things. Parallel, allu- 
sion, the allusive way generally, the flowers in the garden,—he knows 
the narcotic force of these upon the negligent intelligence to which 
any diversion (literally) is welcome, any vagrant intruder, because 
one can go wandering away with him from the immediate subject. 
Jealous, if he have a really quickening motive within, of all that 
does not hold directly to that, of the facile, the otiose, he will never 
depart from the strictly pedestrian process, unless he gains a 
ponderable something thereby. Even assured of its congruity, he 
will still question its serviceableness :—is it worth while, can we 
afford, to attend to just that, to just that figure, or literary refer- 
ence, just then ?—Surplusage ! he will dread that, as the runner on 
his muscles. For in truth all art does but consist in the removal 
of surplusage, from the last finish of the gem-engraver blowing 
away the last particle of invisible dust, back to the earliest divina- 
tion of the finished work to be, lying somewhere, according to 
Michelangelo’s fancy, in the rough-hewn block of stone. 
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And what applies to figure or flower must be understood of all 
other accidental or removable ornaments of writing whatever ; and not 
of specific ornament only, but of all that latent colour and imagery 
which language as such carries in it. A lover of words for their own 
sake, to whom nothing about them is unimportant, a minute and 
constant observer of their physiognomy, he will be on the alert not 
only for obviously mixed metaphors, as we know, but of the metaphor 
that is mixed in all our speech, though a rapid use may involve no 
cognition of it. Currently recognising the incident, the colour, the 
physical elements or particles in words like absorb, consider, extract, 
to take the first that occur, he will avail himself of them, as further 
adding to the resources of expression. The elementary particles of 
language will be turned into colour and light and shade by his 
scholarly living in the sense of them. Still opposing the constant 
degradation of language by those who use it carelessly, he will not 
treat coloured glass as if it were clear, and while half the world is 
using figure unconsciously, will be fully aware not only of all that 
latent figurative texture in speech, but of the vague, lazy, half- 
formed personification—a rhetoric, depressing, and worse than nothing, 
because it has no really rhetorical motive—which plays so large a 
part there, and, as with more ostentatious ornament, scrupulously 
exact of it, from syllable to syllable, its precise value. 

So far I have been speaking of certain conditions of the literary 
art arising out of the medium or material in or upon which it works, 
the essential qualities of language and its aptitudes for contingent 
ornamentation, matters which define scholarship as science and 
good taste respectively. They are both subservient to a more inti- 
mate quality of good style; more intimate, as coming nearer to the 
artist himself. The otiose, the facile, surplusage :—why are these 
abhorrent to the true literary artist, except because, in literary as in 
all other art, structure is all-important, felt or painfully missed 
everywhere P—that architectural conception of work, which foresees 
the end in the beginning and never loses sight of it, and in every 
part is conscious of all the rest, till the last sentence does but, with 
undiminished vigour, unfold and justify the first—a condition of 
literary art, which, in contradistinction to another quality of the 
artist himself, to be spoken of later, I shall call the necessity of mind 
in style. 

An acute philosophical writer, the late Dean Mansel—a writer 
whose works illustrate the literary beauty there may be in closeness, 
and with obvious repression or economy of a fine rhetorical gift— 
wrote a book, of fascinating precision on a very obscure subject, to 
show that all the technical laws of logic are but means of securing, 
in each and all of its apprehensions, the unity, the strict identity 
with itself, of the apprehending mind. All the laws of good writing 
aim at a similar unity or identity of the mind in all the processes 
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by which the word is associated to its import. The term is right, 
and has its essential beauty, when it becomes, in a manner, what it 
signifies, as with the names of simple sensations. To give the 
phrase, the sentence, the structural member, the entire composition, 
a song, or an essay, a similar unity with its subject and with itself: 
—-style is in the right way when it tends towards that. All depends 
upon the original unity, the vital wholeness and identity, of the 
initiatory apprehension or view. So much is true of all art, which 
therefore requires always its logic, its comprehensive reason—insight, 
foresight, retrospect, in simultaneous action—true, most of all, of the 
literary art, as being of all the arts most closely cognate to the 
abstract intelligence. Such logical coherency may be evidenced not 
merely in the lines of composition as a whole, but in the choice of a 
single word, while it by no means interferes with, but may even pre- 
scribe, much variety, in the building of the sentence for instance, or 
in the manner, argumentative, descriptive, discursive, of this or that 
part or member of the entire design. The blithe, crisp sentence, de- 
cisive as a child’s expression of its needs, may alternate with the 
long, contending, victoriously intricate sentence ; the sentence, born 
with the integrity of a single word, relieving the sort of sentence in 
which, if you look closely, you can see much contrivance, much 
adjustment, to bring a highly qualified matter into compass at one 
view. For the literary architecture, if it is to be rich and expressive, 
involves not only foresight of the end in the beginning, but also 
development or growth of design, in the process of execution, with 
many irregularities, surprises, and afterthoughts; the contingent as 
well as the necessary being subsumed under the unity of the whole. 
As truly, to the lack of such architectural design, of a single, almost 
visual, image, vigorously informing an entire, perhaps complex compo- 
sition, which shall be austere, ornate, argumentative, fanciful, yet 
true from first to last to that vision within, may be attributed those 
“weaknesses of conscious or unconscious repetition of word, phrase, 
word, motive, or member of the whole matter, indicating, as Flaubert 
was aware, an original structure in thought not organically complete. 
With such foresight the actual conclusion will most often get itself 
written, out of hand, before, in the more obvious sense, the work is 
finished. With some strong and leading'sense of the world, the tight 
hold of which secures composition and not mere loose accretion, the 
literary artist, I suppose, goes on considerately, setting joint to 
joint, sustained by yet restraining the productive ardour, retracing 
the negligences of his first sketch, repeating his steps only that 
he may give the reader a sense of secure and restful progress, 
readjusting mere assonances even that they may soothe the reader, 
or at least not interrupt him on his way; and then, somewhere 
before the end comes, is burdened, inspired, with his conclusion, 
and betimes delivered of it, leaving off, not in weariness and 
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because he finds himself at an end, but in all the freshness of 
volition. His work, now structurally complete, with all the accu- 
mulating effect of secondary shades of meaning, he finishes the whole 
up to the just proportion of that ante-penultimate conclusion, and all 
becomes expressive. The house he has built is rather a body he has 
informed. And so it happens, to its greater credit, that the better 
interest even of a narrative to be recounted will often be in its second 
reading. And though there are instances of great writers who have 
been no artists, an unconscious tact sometimes directing work in 
which we may detect, very pleasurably, many of the effects of con- 
scious art, yet one of the greatest pleasures of really good prose 
literature is in the critical tracing out of that conscious artistic 
structure, and the pervading sense of it as we read. Yet of poetic 
literature too; for, in truth, the kind of constructive intelligence here 
supposed is one of the forms of the imagination. 

That is the special function of mind, in style. Mind and soul :— 
hard to ascertain philosophically, the distinction is real enough 
practically, for they often interfere, are sometimes in conflict, with 
each other. Blake, in the last century, is an instance of prepon- 
derating soul, embarrassed, at a loss, in an era of preponderating 
mind. Asa quality of style, at all events, soul is a fact, in certain 
writers—the way they have of absorbing language, of attracting it 
into the peculiar spirit they are of, with a subtlety which makes the 
actual result seem like some inexplicable inspiration. By mind, the 
literary artist reaches people, through static and objective indications 
of design in his work, legible to all. By soul he reaches them, 
somewhat capriciously perhaps, one and not another, through vagrant 
sympathy and a kind of immediate contact. Mind we cannot choose 
but approve where we recognise it; soul may repel us, not because 
we misunderstand it. The way in which theological interests some- 
times avail themselves of language is perhaps the best illustration 
of the force I mean generally in literature. Ardent religious per- 
suasion may exist, may make its way, without finding any equivalent 
heat in language: or, again, it may enkindle words to various 
degrees, and when it really takes hold on them doubles its force. 
Religious history presents many remarkable instances in which, 
through no mere phrase-worship, an unconscious literary tact has, 
for the sensitive, laid open a privileged pathway from soul to soul. 
“The altar-fire,” people say, ‘‘ has touched those lips!”” The Vul- 
gate, the English Bible, the English Prayer-book, the writings of 
Swedenborg, the Tracts for the Times:—there, we have instances of 
widely different and largely diffused phases of religious feeling in 
operation as soul in style. But something of the same kind acts 
with similar power in some writers of quite other than theological 
literature, on behalf of some wholly personal and peculiar sense of 
theirs. Most easily illustrated by theological literature, this quality 
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lends to profane writers a kind of religious influence. At their best, 
these writers become, as people say, “ prophets;” such character 
depending on the effect not merely of their matter, but of their 
matter as allied to, in “electric affinity’ with, peculiar form, and 
working in all cases by an immediate sympathetic contact, on which 
account it is that it may be called soul, as opposed to mind, in style. 
And this too is a faculty of choosing and rejecting what is con- 
gruous or otherwise, with a drift towards unity—unity of atmo- 
sphere here, as there of design—soul-securing colour (or perfume, 
might we say ?) as mind secures form, the latter being essentially 
finite, the former vague or infinite, as the influence of a living per- 
son is practically infinite. There are some to whom nothing has any 
real interest, or real meaning, except as operative in a given person; 
and it is they who best appreciate the quality of soul in literary art. 
They seem to know a person, in a book, and make way by intuition: 
yet, although they thus enjoy the completeness of a personal infor- 
mation, it is still a characteristic of soul, in this sense of the word, 
that it does but suggest what can never be uttered, not as being 
different from, or more obscure than, what actually gets said, but as 
containing that plenary substance of which there is only one phase 
or facet in what is there expressed. 

If all high things have their martyrs, Gustave Flaubert might 
perhaps rank as the martyr of literary style. In his printed corre- 
spondence, a curious series of letters, written in his twenty-fifth 
year, records what seems to have been his one other passion—a 
series of letters which, with its fine casuistries, its firmly repressed 
anguish, its tone of harmonious grey, and the sense of disillusion in 
which the whole matter ends, might have been, a few slight changes 
supposed, one of his own fictions. Writing to Madame X. certainly 
he does display, by “taking thought” mainly, by constant and 
delicate pondering, as in his love for literature, a heart really 
moved, but still more, and as the pledge of that emotion, a loyalty 
to his work. Madame X., too, is a literary artist, and the best gifts 
he can send her are precepts of perfection in art, counsels for the 
effectual pursuit of that better love. In his love-letters it is the 
pains and pleasures of art he insists on, its solaces: he communicates 
secrets, reproves, encourages, with a view to that. Whether the 
lady was dissatisfied with such divided or indirect service, the reader 
is not enabled to see; but sees that on Flaubert’s part, at least, a 
living person could be no rival of what was, from first to last, his 
leading passion, a somewhat solitary and exclusive one. 

‘*IT must scold you,” he writes, ‘‘for one thing, which shocks, scandalises me, 
the small concern, namely, you show for art just now. As regards glory be it 
so: there, I approve. But for art !—the one thing in life that is good and real, 
—can you compare with it an earthly love ?—prefer the adoration of a relative 


beauty to the cultus of the true beauty ? Well! Itell you the truth, That 
is the one thing good in me ; the one thing I have, tome estimable, For your- 
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self, you blend with the beautiful a heap of alien things, the useful, the agree- 
able, what not ?— 

“The only way not to be unhappy is to shut yourself up in art, and count 
everything else as nothing. Pride takes the place of all beside when it is 
established on a large basis. Work! God wills it. That, it seems to me, is 
clear.— 

“Tam reading over again the /neid, certain verses of which I repeat to 
myself to satiety. There are phrases there which stay in one’s head, by which 
I find myself beset, as with those musical airs which are for ever returning, 
and cause you pain, you love them so much. I observe that I no longer laugh 
much, and am no longer depressed. Iam ripe. You talk of my serenity, 
andenvy me. It may well surprise you. Sick, irritated, the prey a thousand 
times a day of cruel pain, I continue my labour likea good working-man, who, 
with sleeves turned up, in the sweat of his brow beats away at his anvil, 
never troubling himself whether it rains or blows, for hail or thunder. I was 
not like that formerly. The change has taken place naturally, though my 
will has counted for something in the matter.— 

“Those who write in good style are sometimes accused of a neglect of ideas, 
and of the moral end, as if the end of the physician were something else than 
healing, of the painter than painting—as if the end of art were not, before all 
else, the beautiful.” 

What, then, did Flaubert understand by beauty, in the art he pur- 
sued with so much fervour, with so much self-command? Let us 
hear a sympathetic commentator :-— 

‘* Possessed of an absolute belief that there exists but one way of expressing 
one thing, one word to call it by, one adjective to qualify, one verb to animate 
it, he gave himself to superhuman labour for the discovery in every phrase of 
that word, that verb, that epithet. In this way he believed in some mysterious 
harmony in expression, and when a true word seemed to him to lack euphony 
still went on seeking another, with invincible patience, certain that he had not 
yet got hold of the unique word. ... A thousand preoccupations would 
beset him at the same moment, always with this desperate certitude fixed in 
his spirit: Among all the expressions in the world, all forms and turns of 
expression, there is but one—one form, one mode—to express what I want 
to say.” 

The one word for the one thing, the one thought, amid the multi- 
tude of words, terms, that might just do: there, was the problem of 
style !—the unique word, phrase, sentence, paragraph, essay, or song, 
absolutely proper to the single mental presentation or vision within. 
In that perfect justice, over and above the many contingent and 
removable beauties with which beautiful style may charm us, but 
which it can exist without, independent of them yet dexterously 
availing itself of them, omnipresent in good work, in function at 
every point, from single epithets to the rhythm of a whole book, lay 
the specific, indispensable, very intellectual beauty of literature, the 
possibility of which constitutes it a fine art. 

One seems to detect the influence of a philosophic idea there—the 
idea of a natural economy, of some pre-existent adaptation, between 
a relative somewhere in the world of thought, and its correlative 
somewhere in the world of language—both alike, rather, somewhere 
in the mind of the artist, desiderative, expectant, inventive, meet- 
ing each other with the readiness of “soul and body reunited,” in 
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Blake’s rapturous design ; and, in fact, Flaubert was fond of giving 
his theory philosophical expression. 

‘* There are no beautiful thoughts,” he says, ‘‘ without beautiful forms, and 
conversely. As it is impossible to extract from a physical body the qualities 
which really constitute it—colour, extension, and the like—without reducing 
it to a hollow abstraction, ina word, without destroying it; justso it is impos- 
sible to detach the form from the idea, for the idea only exists by virtue of the 
form.” 


All the recognised flowers, the removable ornaments of literature 
(including harmony and ease in reading aloud, very carefully con- 
sidered by him) counted, certainly; for these too are part of the actual 
value of what one says. But still, after all, with Flaubert the search, 
the unwearied research, was not for the smooth, or winsome, or forcible 
word, as such, as with false Ciceronians, but quite simply and 
honestly, for the word’s adjustment to its meaning. The first con- 
dition of this must be, of course, to know yourself, to have ascer- 
tained your own sense exactly. Then, if we suppose an artist, he 
says to the reader, I want you to see precisely what I see. Into the 
mind sensitive to “form,” a flood of random sounds, colours, inci- 
dents, is ever penetrating from the world without, to become, by 
sympathetic selection, a part of its very structure, and, in turn, the 
visible vesture and expression of that other world it sees so steadily 
within, nay, already with a partial conformity thereto, to be refined, 
enlarged, corrected, at a hundred points; and it is just there, just at 
those doubtful points that the function of style, as tact or taste, 
intervenes. The unique term will come more quickly to one than 
another, at one time than another, according also to the kind of 
matter in question. Quickness and slowness, ease and closeness alike, 
have nothing to do with the artistic character of the true word 
found at last. As there is a charm of ease, so also a special charm in 
the signs of discovery, of effort and contention towards a due end, 
as so often with Flaubert himself—in the style which has been 
pliant, as only obstinate, durable, metal can be, to the inherent 
perplexities and recusancy of a certain difficult thought. 

If Flaubert had not told us, perhaps we should never have guessed 
how tardy and painful his own procedure really was, and after read- 
ing his confession may think that his almost endless hesitation had 
much to do with diseased nerves. Often, perhaps, the felicity sup- 
posed will be the product of a happier, a more exuberant, nature 
than Flaubert’s. Aggravated, certainly, by a morbid physical condi- 
tion, that anxiety in “seeking the phrase,” which gathered all the 
other small ennuis of a really quiet existence into a kind of battle, 
was connected with his life-long contention against facile poetry, 
facile art—art, facile and flimsy; and what constitutes the true artist 
is not the slowness or quickness of the process, but the absolute 
success of the result. As with those labourers in the parable, the 
prize is independent of the mere length of the actual day’s work. 
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“You talk,” he writes—odd, trying, lover—tv Madame X.—*‘ You talk 
of the exclusiveness of my literary tastes. That might have enabled you to 
divine what kind of a person I am in the matter of love. I grow so hard to 
please as a literary artist, that I am driven to despair. I shall end by not 
writing another line. Happy,” he cries, ina moment of discouragement at that 
patient labour, which for him, certainly, was the condition of a great success— 
‘happy those who have no doubts of themselves! who lengthen out, as the 
pen runs on, all that flows forth from their brains. As for me, I hesitate, I 
disappoint myself, turn round upon myself in despite; my taste is augmented 
in proportion as my natural vigour decreases, and I afflict my soul over some 
dubious word out of all proportion to the pleasure I get from a whole page of 
good writing. One would have to live two centuries to attain a true idea of 
any matter whatever. What Buffon said is a big blasphemy: genius is not 
long-continued patience. Still there is some truth in the statement, and more 
than people think, especially as regards our own day. Art! art! art! bitter 
deception ! phantom that glows with light, only to lead one on to destruction.” 

Again— 

‘‘ITam growing so peevish about my writing. Iam like a man whose ear 
is true but who plays falsely on the violin: his fingers refuse to reproduce 
precisely those sounds of which he has the inward sense. Then the tears come 
rolling down from the poor scraper’s eyes and the bow falls from his hand.” 


Coming slowly or quickly, when it comes, as it came with so much 
labour of mind, but also with so much lustre, to Gustave Flaubert, 
this discovery of the word will be, like all artistic success and feli- 
city, incapable of strict analysis: effect of an intuitive condition 
of mind, it must be recognised by like intuition on the part of 
the reader, and a kind of immediate sense. In every one of those 
masterly sentences of Flaubert there was, below all, mere contrivance, 
shaping, and afterthought, by some happy instantaneous concourse 
of the various faculties of the mind with each other, the exact 
apprehension of what was needed to carry the meaning. And that 
it fits with absolute justice will be a judgment of immediate sense 
in the appreciative reader. We all feel this in what may be called 
inspired translation. Well! all language involves translation from 
inward to outward. In literature, as in all forms of art, there are 
the absolute and the merely relative or accessory beauties ; and pre- 
cisely in that exact proportion of the term to its purpose is the abso- 
lute beauty of style, prose or verse. All the good qualitics, the 
beauties, of verse ulso, are such only as precise expression. 

In the highest as in the lowliest literature, then, the one indis- 
pensable beauty is, after all, truth :—truth to bare fact here, as to a 
sense of fact there, diverted somewhat from men’s ordinary sense of 
it; truth here as accuracy, truth there as expression, that finest and 
most intimate form of truth, the vraie rérité. And what an eclectic 
principle this really is! employing for its one sole purpese—that abso- 
lute accordance of expression to idea—all other literary beauties and 
excellences whatever: how many kinds of style it covers, explains, 
justifies, and at the same time safeguards! Scott’s facility, Flau- 
bert’s deeply pondered evocation of “the phrase,’’ are equally good 
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art. Say what you have to say, what you have a will to say, in the 
simplest, the most direct and exact manner possible, with no sur- 
plusage :—there, is the justification of the sentence so fortunately 
born, “entire, smooth, and round,” that it needs no punctuation, and 
also (there, is the point!) of the most elaborate period, if it be right 
in its elaboration. That is the office of ornament: it is also the 
purpose of restraint in ornament. As the exponent of truth, that 
austerity (the beauty, the function, of which in literature Flaubert 
understood so well) becomes not the correctness or purism of the 
mere scholar, but a security against the otiose, a jealous exclusion of 
what does not really tell, in the pursuit of relief, of life and vigour, 
in the portraiture of one’s sense. License again, the making free 
with rule, if it be indeed, as people fancy, a habit of genius, flinging 
aside or transforming all that opposes the liberty of beautiful pro- 
duction, will be but faith to one’s own meaning. The seeming bald- 
ness of Le Rouge et le Noir is nothing in itself; the wild ornament 
of Les Misérables is nothing in itself; and the restraint of Flaubert, 
amid a real natural opulence, only redoubled beauty,—the phrase so 
colourable and so precise at the same time, hard as bronze, in service to 
the more perfect adaptation of words to their matter. Afterthoughts, 
retouchings, finish, will be of profit only so far as they too really 
serve to bring out the original, initiative, germinating sense in them. 

In this way, according to the well-known saying, “ The style is the 
man,” complex or simple, in his individuality, his plenary sense of 
what he really has to say, his sense of the world ; all cautions regard- 
ing style arising out of so many natural scruples as to the medium 
through which alone he can expose that inward sense of things, its 
purity, its laws or tricks of refraction. Nothing is to be left there 
which might give conveyance to any matter save that. Style in all 
its varieties, reserved or opulent, terse, abundant, musical, stimulant, 
academic, so long as each is really characteristic or expressive, finds 
thus its justification, the sumptuous good taste of Cicero being as 
truly the man himself, and not another, justified, yet insured inalien- 
ably to him thereby, as would have been his portrait by Raffaclle, 
in full consular splendour, on his ivory chair. 

A relegation, you say, perhaps—a relegation of style to the sub- 
jectivity, the mere caprice of the individual, which must soon trans- 
form it into mannerism. Not so! since there is, under the conditions 
supposed, for those elements of the man, for every lincament of the 
vision within, the one word, the one acceptable word, recognisable 
by the sensitive, by those “ who have intelligence” in the matter, as 
absolutely as ever anything can be in the evanescent and delicate 
region of human language. The style, the manner, would be the man, 
not in his unreasoned and really uncharacteristic caprices, involuntary 
or affected, but in absolutely sincere apprehension of what is most 
real tohim. But let us hear-our French guide again :— 
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“‘Styles,” says Flaubert’s commentator, ‘‘ Styles, as so many peculiar 
moulds, each of which bears the mark of a particular writer, who is to pour into 
it the whole content of his ideas, were no part of his theory. What he believed 
in was Style: that is to say, a certain absolute and unique manner of expres- 
sing a thing, in all its intensity and colour. For him the form was the work 
itself. As in living creatures, the blood, nourishing the body, determines its 
very contour and external aspect, just so, to his mind, the matter, the basis, 
in a work of art, imposed, necessarily, the unique, the just expression, the 
measure, the rhythm—the form in all its characteristics,” 


the style be the man in all the colour and intensity of a 
veritable apprehension, it will be in a real sense “ impersonal.” 

I said, looking at books like Victor Hugo’s Les Misérables, that 
prose literature was the characteristic art of the nineteenth century, 
as others, thinking of its triumphs since the youth of Bach, have 
placed music just there. Music and prose literature are, in one 
sense, the opposite terms of art; the art of literature presenting to 
the imagination, through the intelligence, a range of interests, as 
free and various as those which music presents to it through sense. 
And certainly the tendency of what has been here said is to bring 
literature too under those conditions, by conformity to which music 
takes rank as the typically perfect art. If music be the ideal of all 
art whatever, precisely because in it it is impossible to distinguish the 
form from the substance or matter, the subject from the expression, 
then, literature, by finding its specific excellence in the absolute 
correspondence of the term to its import, will be but fulfilling the 
condition of all artistic quality in things everywhere, of all good 
art. 

Good art, but not necessarily great art; the distinction between 
great art and good art depending immediately, as regards literature 
at all events, not on its form, but on the matter. Thackeray’s 
Esmond, surely, is greater art than Vanity Fair, by the greater 
dignity of its interests. It is on the quality of the matter it informs 
or controls, its compass, its variety, its alliance to great ends, or the 
depth of the note of revolt, or the largeness of hope in it, that the 
greatness of literary art depends, as The Divine Comedy, Paradise 
Lost, Les Misérables, The English Bible, are great art. Given the 
conditions I have tried to explain as constituting good art ;—then, 
if it be devoted further to the increase of men’s happiness, to the 
redemption of the oppressed, or the enlargement of our sympathies 
with each other, or to such presentment of new or old truth about 
ourselves and our relation to the world as may ennoble and fortify 
us in our sojourn here, or immediately, as with Dante, to the glory 
of God, it will be also great art—if, over and above those qualities 
I summed up as mind and soul—that colour and mystic perfume, 
and that reasonable structure—it has something of the soul of 
humanity in it, and finds its logical, its architectural place, in the 
great structure of human life. WaALtrerR Pater. 
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Wiru the various events that led to the dispatch of a British expe- 
dition against the tribes of the Black Mountain the reader is no 
doubt already familiar. A long series of affronts and outrages cul- 
minated in June last in a sudden attack on a party of soldiers and 
police marching along the frontier-line within British limits. Two 
English officers and four men of the 5th Goorkha regiment were 
killed in a hand-to-hand fight. Sir James Lyall, Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of the Punjab, had recommended early in the year that active 
measures should be taken to punish the Khan Kheyl Hassanzai and 
the Syuds of Pariari; but higher authorities decided that a military 
expedition was not called for, the offences reported up to January, 
1888, being rather, it was said, the lawless act of individuals than 
the outcome of any general hostility on the part of the tribes. The 
unfortunate affray, however, of June 18th induced Lord Dufferin 
to reconsider the matter, and it was finally determined to send a 
strong force to punish the Akazais, the Hassanzais, and the Hindu- 
stani fanatics of Maidan. The opportunity was also to be taken for 


bringing the Alliwals of Allai to a proper sense of their misde- 
meanours. 


It is impossible here to enter into the general question of frontier 
management, sometimes spoken of as frontier mismanagement, or to 
discuss the wisdom of letting the tale of border offences grow and 
accumulate till it becomes requisite to equip a large and expensive 
force for the infliction of an adequate punishment. Nor is there 
space to describe even what is known of this part of the Indian 
frontier, where the Indus rushes impetuously through narrow gorges, 
overhung with a steep precipice on either side, and where the 
gloomy heights of Kala Dhaka, the Black Mountain, rising to an 
average elevation of 8,000 feet, with peaks from 9,000 to 9,800 feet 
above the sea, divide Agror in the British district of Hazara from 
the wooded glens and cultivated plateaux held by the independent 
Yusufzai tribes on the west. The following narrative is merely an 
attempt to trace the movements of the British force, and to interest 
the English reader in a campaign which, in the absence of maps 
and precise geographical information, must have seemed curiously 
intricate. 

The expeditionary force under General McQueen consisted of four 
columns, each about two thousand strong. Columns 1 and 2, forming 
the first brigade, were commanded respectively by Colonel Sym, Ist 
Goorkhas, and Colonel Haly, Suffolk Regiment; while Columns 3 
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and 4, forming the second brigade, were commanded by Colonels 
Sunderland, Sussex Regiment, and Crookshank, 34th Pioneers. 
Columns 1, 2, and 3 concentrated at Oghi, a British outpost some 
six miles from the frontier, and Column 4 at Darband, a village on 
the left bank of the Indus, about the same distance south of the 
point where the river touches British territory. No reply having 
been received to our ultimatum, the troops were ordered to advance, 
General McQueen accompanied Column 3; Brigadier Channer, V.C., 
commanding the first brigade, went with Column 2; Brigadier Gal- 
braith, commanding the second brigade, with Column 4. The ope- 
rations will best be understood by describing the earlier movements 
of each column separately; and as it was Column 4—the River 
Column—which had the hardest fighting, we may begin with this. 
Darband is a village lying a few miles to the south of the southern 
extremity of the Black Mountain range. <A road from Darband runs 
northward between the river and the mountain, and it was in this 
direction that Column 4 was to advance. The plan of the campaign was 
that this column should break down all opposition along the Indus, 
while the other three columns held the crest of the range, and made 
excursions to the valleys below. The River Column consisted of the 
following troops: the Royal Irish Regiment, the 4th Punjab 
Infantry, the 29th Punjab Infantry, a wing of the 34th Pioneers, 
and 2—1 Scottish Artillery, a mountain battery. Attached to the 
artillery were two machine guns —12-barrel Gatlings—which were 
found invaluable. On September 28th, General Galbraith and 
Colonel Crookshank rode out to look at the frontier, and the next 
few days were spent in making a road up the southernmost end of 
the Black Mountain, which here lies within our territory. One or 
two cases of cholera occurred in the village of Darband, and the 
troops were moved some two miles away. On September 30th, the 
force was inspected in light marching order, and the same day a 
party of one hundred tribesmen, with banners flying, were seen on 
the heights above. On October 2nd a start was made for the fron- 
tier, the column taking seven days’ provisions on mules. Heavy 
rain had fallen during the night, and the road, on which no little 
labour and dynamite had been spent, was almost impassable. Chumb 
was reached, however, by noon, and a spur to the east, just on the 
border line, was found to be occupied by the enemy. General Gal- 
braith, with his staff, proceeding to reconnoitre the position, were fired 
on; and shortly afterwards a number of tribesmen were seen, headed 
by a chief on horseback, and accompanied by a white-bearded priest. 
A watering party was also fired on, and Colonel Crookshank went 
out with a company of the 29th Punjaubis to clear the heights. As 
the enemy retired, some of them were heard to give the order “ cease 
firing” in English: a pretty clear indication that old Sepoys were 
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amongst them. The column spent an undisturbed night at Chumb; 
and next morning the Pioneers were ordered to make a road down to 
the Indus, while the 4th Punjaubis went out to clear the spur to the 
east. Our mountain battery also had some shots at the enemy. On 
the other side of the Indus could be seen a body of tribesmen march- 
ing down to the bank with banners and music; and this was the 
first decided intimation that the people living on the other side 
intended to join in the fray. Next day, October 4th, the column 
started at daybreak, marching down a steep rocky defile towards the 
river. A village called Shingur was occupied after a skirmish in 
which a subadar of the 34th Pioneers received a mortal wound. 
About three miles north of Shingur is the Hassanzai village of 
Kotkai, and this proved to be held by a large number of the enemy. 
Kotkai is situated on a rock overhanging the river. The approach 
is up a succession of craggy terraces, some of them two hundred 
feet high. “On every loopholed terrace,” says the Pioneer's corre- 
spondent, “ crowded a dense array of armed men in blue and white 
kurtas, their rifles and tudwars gleaming in the first rays of the morn- 
ing sun, which only now began to penetrate the rocky gorge.” 
Some half a mile to their front, on a steep eminence commanding 
our approach, was a strong sungar or breastwork, occupied by some 
two hundred men; the heights above being held by skirmishers 
who swarmed behind every rock and available shelter. A peak to 
the east was also crowded with tribesmen, while other gatherings 
were seen on the hills on the right bank of the Indus. The column 
was at once formed into fighting order, and then the Gatling guns 
opened fire on the sungar. It was after the first few rounds that 
Lieutenant Cleeve, of the artillery, received a dangerous wound. The 
Royal Irish now prepared to charge in the direction of a clump of 
trees a few yards in front. Almost at the same moment a party of 
Ghazis and Hindustani fanatics dashed out and charged across the 
line towards the river, right in front of our line. Major Morgan, 
commanding the gunners, loaded with case shot, expecting a rush on 
the guns; but the Royal Irish closed up, the native troops stood 
firm, and the struggle was soon over. Captain Beley had ridden 
forward in front of the 34th Pioneers on the left flank, and was 
cheering the men on when his horse was killed under him. Before 
he could extricate himself, four Ghazis were upon him, and he was 
cut down. His wounds were so severe that he died three hours 
afterwards. Captain Radford was also badly wounded. The Royal 
Irish lost one killed and three wounded, of whom one died the next 
day. The 29th Punjab Infantry had three wounded ; the Pioneers 
two killed and three wounded. Three fanatics who had been feign- 
ing death made a dash at General Galbraith as he was drinking 
from his water-bottle. Captain Lord Binning, the General’s orderly 
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officer, shot one; an Irishman bayoneted another, and a third was 
killed by aSepoy. Dr. Deakin, in medical charge of the Pioneers, 
was seen dressing a man’s wounds and defending himself with a 
revolver. The Ghazis were bayoneted and shot toa man, and the 
column being reformed, the hills were cleared and the village of 
Kotkai occupied, the enemy streaming out of the village and flying to 
the banks of the Indus. The actual engagement lasted from 12.30 
to 4 p.m., but desultory firing continued all the evening. The enemy 
was said to have lost two hundred in killed alone. The battle of 
Kotkai was rather a warm affair. The attack of the Ghazis was 
directed on our left and weaker flank, thrown back at the time and 
impeded by a deep watercourse and thick bushes; and it was so 
sudden and unexpected that nothing but the steadiness of our men 
averted a disaster. The village of Kotkai was held during the night 
by parties of the 29th Punjaubis and the artillery; while General 
Galbraith and the rest of the River Column bivouacked a mile farther 
to the south. 

At daybreak on October 5th, the Pioneers began work again in 
order to make the road up to Kotkai practicable for mules. A way 
had to be blasted with dynamite through the solid rock. It was now 
seen more clearly than ever how formidable the position was. For- 
tunately for us, the enemy lost heart when we curried their advanced 
sungar, or the capture of Kotkai must have been attended with very 
heavy losses. While the Pioneers were making the road passable, 
the enemy on the other side of the river kept up a ceaseless rifle fire. 
At four in the afternoon, Colonel Crookshank, with two guns and a 
wing of the 29th Pioneers, went out to reconnoitre towards Kunhar, 
a village two miles north of Kotkai. Colonel Crookshank was riding 
at the head of his men when he was hit by a bullet in the left knee. 
The wound was a serious one, and although at one time he seemed to 
be making fair progress towards recovery, he afterwards became 
worse, and on October 24th he died. The reconnaissance on Octo- 
ber 5th showed that the opposite bank of the river, from opposite 
Kotkai northwards to a point opposite Kunhar, was thickly lined 
with the enemy’s marksmen. It was easy to hear from the sound of 
their shots that they were well armed, no doubt with stolen Martinis 
and Sniders. The road to Kunhar was found very difficult, but the 
village was not strongly held, and it was occupied without loss the 
next day. On October 6th also some tribesmen were shelled out of 
a sungar which they were building close to the river. The enemy 
also collected on a spur overlooking Kotkai, and this was cleared by 
the 4th Punjab Infantry at noon. The same day General Galbraith 
inspected the field hospital, where thirty of our men were lying 
wounded. Sunday, October 7th, was a day of comparative rest. 
The main part of the force stayed at Kotkai, but the Royal Irish 
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and 4th Punjab Infantry reconnoitred eastwards to Tilli. Tilli is 
inhabited by Syuds—by families, that is, of Arab origin, claiming 
descent from the Khalif Ali, Mahomed’s son-in-law. Their headmen 
submitted, and two of them were carried off as hostages for good 
behaviour. Parties of the Mada Kheyl were seen crossing the Indus 
from the right bank to join the Bassi Kheyl. The Mada Kheyl 
belong to the same branch of the great Yusufzai clan as the Has- 
sanzai and Akazai, but it had been hoped that they would keep to 
their own side of the Indus. The Bassi Kheyl, who live on the left 
bank of the river, belong to the Chagarzai tribe—hardy moun- 
taineers, reputed to be the bravest of the tribes of the Black Moun- 
tain. Their arms are matchlocks, swords, shields, pistols and 
spears. The spears—-sangs they are called—are made wholly of 
iron, both head and shaft. 

On Monday and Tuesday, October 8th and 9th, the troops were 
mostly occupied in road-making and in reconnaissances, and the 
River Column was reinforced by the arrival of two companies of the 
Seaforth Highlanders. It now became evident that we should have 
to cross the Indus and inflict some punishment on the Hassanzai 
village of Palosi and on the Hindustani fanatics of Maidan hard by. 
Between Kotkai and Kunhar, a distance of two miles, the Indus is 
little else than a torrent, running in places through narrow gorges 
only seventy yards across. On the east the rocks rise sheer from 
the water, while the other bank is a tumbled field of stone, affording 
excellent cover for the marksman. The Hindustani fanatics have a 
remarkable history, though it is sometimes misunderstood and 
wrongly mixed up with that of the Wahabees. Some sixty years 
ago a renowned saint militant, Syud Ahmed Shah, with forty fol- 
lowers from Hindustan, took up his abode on the Yusufzai border. 
He came originally from Bareilly, in Upper India, and was at one 
time the brother in arms of Amir Khan, the Pindari leader. He 
had studied Arabic at Calcutta and had performed the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. To the rude hill tribes he seemed a marvel of learning and 
piety ; and when he gave out that he was commissioned by God to 
wage war against the Infidels—the Sikhs, that is—the Yusufzais 
flocked to his standard. How he warred with the Sikhs, how 
recruits made their way westward from the uttermost parts of Hin- 
dustan to join in the holy war, how Syud Ahmed gradually extended 
his sway over the Yusufzai and Peshawur valleys, how he was 
finally defeated and killed by Runjit Singh, would be a tale too long 
to tell here. The broken remnant of his disciples went to Sittana, 
at that time, and for long afterwards an Alsatia for all the scoundrels 
and outlaws of the border hills. From this stronghold they were 
driven by Sir Sydney Cotton in 1858, They then retired to Malka, 
a village on the slopes of Mahabun, the Aornos of Arrian’s narrative ; 
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but their return to Sittana led in 1863 to the Ambela campaign. 
After this the greater ‘number of these Hindustani fanatics, led by 
the Maulvi Abdulla, tried to effect a settlement in Bonair, but were 
expelled by the Bonairwals. When the British force under General 
Wilde marched to the Black Mountain in 1863, the Maulvi and his 
followers were at Judbai, seven miles north of Kotkai, and on the 
same side, the east, of the Indus. They had promised to join the 
opposition, but General Wilde’s rapid march disconcerted them, and 
they fled, without striking a blow, to the right bank of the river, 
thereby losing all their prestige as soldiers of the faith. For some 
time afterwards they wandered about without finding a resting- 
place; until at last, throwing themselves on the mercy of the Has- 
sanzai, they were granted a plot of land called Maidan, just north of 
Palosi, where they built a mud fort, and remained till the other 
day. The colony was reported to number some six hundred to a 
thousand fighting men. They are better armed than the neighbour- 
ing tribes, and are superior to them in intelligence. The armament 
of the Maidan fort was said to include four small brass guns. All 
through their wanderings and troubles they had been joined by 
recruits from Hindustan and received a considerable sum in the 
shape of subscriptions. 

On October 10th a reconnaissance was made across the Indus by 
the Royal Irish and the 4th Punjab Infantry with two guns. As the 
force retired it was attacked, and the 4th Punjabis were taken some- 
what at a disadvantage. They had to retire through a narrow 
gully, commanded on all sides by pr ecipitous rifts of volcanic rock, 
The enemy advanced, says a telegram, in most audacious fashion, 
brandishing their swords, and even throwing stones at us. On 
October 13th General Galbraith crossed the river in force and 
destroyed Maidan. The place was found to be strongly fortified 
and surrounded by a high wall, topped with thorns and loopholed. 
Inside, a well-trodden parade ground showed where the fanatics 
were accustomed to drill; but the garrison had fled, leaving nothing 
behind them but a kitten. On October 16th General Galbraith 
burnt Palosi, thus completing the humiliation of the Hassanzais. 
Next day his force crossed the Shal Kwar Nullah and occupied the 
Akazai village of Diliari. A further advance over the Ranga Paiza 
spur into the Chogarzai country was at one time contemplated ; but 
this tribe had maintained a strict neutrality throughout the opera- 
tions, and they seem to have been left alone. 

Columns 1, 2, and 3 must now occupy our attention. While the 
4th, or River Column, starting from Darband, marched northward be- 
tween the mountain range and the Indus, inflicting a severe punish- 
ment on the Hassanzai tribe at Kotkai, demolishing Maidan and 
burning Palosi on the other side of the river, and occupying Diliari, 
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the Akazai village ; the other three columns, which had assembled 
at Oghi, ascended the eastern spurs of the Black Mountain, the crest 
of which marks the boundary between the British district of Hazara 
and various tribes of the Yusufzai clans—Akazais, Hassanzais, and 
Chagarzais—on the west. We may begin with Column 3. It con- 
sisted of the Sussex Regiment, the 14th Sikhs, and the 24th Punjab 
infantry, and was under the command of Colonel Sunderland. 
General McQueen, who reached Oghi on September 29th, accompanied 
this column ; while Brigadier-General Channer, V.C., commanding 
the first brigade, went with Column 2. The last day of September 
and the first three days of October were spent for the most part in 
improving the road. On October 1st a council of war was held, and 
next day a working party was fired on. The start was made by 
Column 3 on Thursday, October 4th, the men taking cooked rations 
for two days and supplies for three. The Sussex Regiment got well 
up the Sambulput spur and were followed by the 14th Sikhs, The 
two regiments bivouacked for the night, being joined next morn- 
ing by General McQueen and the headquarters staff, and by the 
24th Punjab infantry and two guns of the Derajat mountain bat- 
tery. The column thus complete started early on the 5th of Octo- 
ber for Kaim Galli, on the crest of the Black Mountain. The road 
proved much worse than was expected, and the enemy kept up a 
desultory but harassing fire all the time. Three menof the Sussex 
Regiment and two of the 14th Sikhs were wounded. Kaim Galli 
was reached, however, by 10°20 a.m., and the column passed the 
remainder of the day and the night in quiet. Some idea of the 
country to be traversed may be gathered from the following facts. 
From Oghi to Akhund Baba the ascent is about five thousand feet 
in six miles. Akhund Baba itself is 9,157 feet above the sea. Kaim 
Galli overlooks the Hassanzai villages of Seri, Karun, and Sili, and 
these were the first places to be visited. Thus, while the River 
Column was attacking the Hassanzai villages of Shingur, Kotkai, and 
Kundur to the west, General McQueen was threatening their eastern 
villages. Column 3 moved down a western spur of the Black Moun- 
tain on the morning of October 6th. The route lay over rocks, with 
dense forests and deep glens on either side. The enemy’s sharpshooters 
were so well hidden as to be almost invisible. Our casualties during the 
march were three men of the Sussex Regiment wounded and one man 
killed, and three wounded of the 14th Sikhs. Seri had been deserted 
and fired by the tribesmen. The column bivouacked on the plateau 
for the night. Shots were fired into our camp but no harm was done. 
Next morning, October 7th, owing, it seems, to the difficulty of bring- 
ing supplies so far and to the scarcity of drinking water, the column 
retraced its steps to the crest of the Black Mountain, our rearguard 
being exposed during the retreat to a harassing fire from the tribes- 
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men. We lost three men of the 14th Sikhs killed and two wounded. 
In the meantime the 24th Pioneers reconnoitred the road along the 
crest south-westwards to Panj Galli, losing three men killed and four 
wounded. The third column was now posted along the main ridge 
between Akhund Baba and Kaim Galli, and in close communication 
with the Column 2, which, as we shall see, had ascended to the crest 
of the Black Mountain by a spur some little distance to the north of 
that used by Column 3. 

The second column of the Hazara field force was commanded by 
Colonel Haly, and consisted of the Suffolk Regiment, a wing of the 
34th Pioneers, the 40th Bengal Infantry, the 2nd Sikhs, and 
3—I1 South Irish Division, Royal Artillery. Brigadier Channer, 
commanding the first brigade, accompanied this column, which 
ascended to the crest of the Black Mountain by the Barachar spur. 
The difficulties met with seem to have been mostly owing to the 
nature of the ground. By October 7th, Column 2 had joined hands 
with Column 3, and entrenched itself on the crest of the main 
ridge. 

Column 1, the northern column, consisted of the Northumberland 
Fusiliers (the old Fighting Fifth), the 1st battalion 3rd Goorkhas, 
and the 3rd Sikhs, and was under the command of Colonel Sym. It 
advanced up the Kungalli spur to Mana ka Dana, which was occupied 
early on the morning of October 4th. Thence the column marched to 
Chittabut, on the crest of the range. Chittabut is two miles south 
of the Machai peak, the highest point of the Black Mountain. On 
October 6th, Colonel Vincent, with the Fusiliers and Sikhs, captured 
the Doda Peak, between Chittabut and Machai, after a smart engage- 
ment with the enemy, of whom sixty were killed ; our loss being two 
men of the 3rd Sikhs wounded. The bandmaster of the Fusiliers 
distinguished himself. On the night of October 7th the column 
was attacked, and a Sikh subadar was killed and two sepoys wounded. 
On October 8th the position of our forces was as follows: Column | 
was entrenched on Chittabut, Column 2 on Kaim Galli, and Column 3 
on Akhund Baba, while the fourth, or River Column, was at Kotkai. 
The future movements of the Oghi columns, operating from the 
main ridge, may be taken together. There was plenty of work to 
be done, clearing the enemy from the glens on the west face of the 
mountain, and opening up the country towards Trund, on the north- 
east. Trund overlooks the glen held by the Syuds of Pariari. 

On October 9th, Brigadier Channer, with two guns South Irish 
Division, two hundred of the Suffolk Regiment, two hundred of 
the Sussex, two hundred of the Khyber Rifles, one hundred of 
the 34th Pioneers, and two companies of the 14th Sikhs, moved 
down to Seri, blew up the Khan Kheyl chief’s tower, and 
burnt the adjacent villages. Next day a detachment from 
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Column 1 marched in the direction of Trund, and destroyed two 
villages belonging to the Pariari Syuds. On the same day a 
combined force from Columns 2 and 3 paid Seri another visit, and 
destroyed two important Akazai villages. Meanwhile Column 3 was 
making a road southward beyond Panj Galli. Although no organised 
opposition was encountered by the columns operating from the main 
ridge, the tribes gave no little trouble by keeping up a perpetual 
guerilla warfare. On October 13th—I14th Brigadier Channer effected 
a junction with the River Column at Kunhar. To do this he had to 
descend some six thousand feet; and the change from altitudes 
where the cold was intense to the hot, suitry valley of the Indus, 
where several of the Royal Irish were quite knocked up by the sun, 
showed how various were the obstacles with which our troops had to 
contend. 

During the next week a succession of flying columns descended 
from the crest of the range to burn villages and destroy crops 
belonging to the tribesmen below: operations absolutely essential if 
the campaign was to have any lasting effect. Our attention was 
next turned to the Syuds of Pariari—an ignorant, fanatical genera- 
tion, whose intrigues were at the bottom of nearly all the trouble on 
the Hazara border. On October 21st, Column 1 captured Bitankot. 
On October 24th, Garki was burnt; and on the 26th, Column 1 occu- 
pied Trund. ‘The enemy on all sides were now beginning to see the 
propriety of submission. On October 27th the Akasais agreed to 
our terms; and a few days afterwards the Hassanzais followed their 
example, paying the fine demanded, and surrendering their chief, 
Hashim Khan, known on this part of the border as Khan of the 
Isazai and Master of the Turban, ‘“ Sahib-i- Dustar.”’ 

All that now remained to be done was to visit Thakote, and to 
compel the Allaiwals to submit. Thakote, a large village of con- 
siderable importance, is situated on the Indus, some thirty or forty 
miles above Darband. In 1868 the Thakotis escaped all punishment 
for their misdeeds; and since then they had come to believe that 
they were beyond our reach and might befriend our adversaries with 
impunity. This impression has been removed by General Channer’s 
march to Thakote. His force paraded through the village, the 
pipers of the Seaforth Highlanders leading; and the incident will, 
doubtless, dwell in the memory of the Thakotis for some time to 
come. The next thing was to chastise the Allaiwals; and accord- 
ingly a strong detachment from the first and second columns advanced 
through Wandihas, over the Chaila mountain, into Allai. The 
Ghoraphor Pass, by which our troops entered, is not marked on 
the maps, but it must be some ten or twelve miles west of Thakote. 
Here there was some fighting; but the pass, though naturally 
a strong position, was weakly held, and the British force, crossing 
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into Allai, destroyed the village of Pokhul. Pokhul is the resi- 
dence of the Allaiwal chief, Arsalla Khan, a disciple of the late 
Akhund of Swat, the renowned spiritual potentate who was venerated 
during his lifetime by all the border tribes for the piety of his life 
and the sanctity of his deportment. The Allaiwals now submitted. 
This ended the campaign; and as the winter was beginning to set 
in, further operations would have been impossible in any case. Our 
losses, considering the number of men engaged, were trifling ; though 
by the death of Colonel Cruikshank and Captain Beley, the Indian 
army loses two most accomplished officers and gallant soldiers, who 
will be widely regretted. 

With regard to the results of the expedition, it is maintained that 
the trouble and cost of it will have been thrown away unless the 
frontier line is now advanced, so as to include all the country 
between the Black Mountain and the Indus within the limits of 
British territory. It is argued, and with a fair show of reason, that 
if our force retires re infecta, there will only remain the memory of 
a bitter feud to be avenged by the tribesmen at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. On the other hand, if we annex the country, the tribes will 
soon settle down into peaceful habits and become orderly subjects, 
like their kinsmen in the British district or sub-division of Yusufzai. 
The people of Agror and the inhabitants of Hazara generally are 
singularly unwarlike, and are at the mercy of the hardier Black 
Mountain tribes, unless the border is strongly defended. The Indus, 
it is said, would therefore be a far better boundary than the crest of 
the Black Mountain. By the time, however, this narrative is in 
print the question will be settled; and it can only be hoped that due 
weight will be given to the opinion of those authorities who are best 
competent to form a sound judgment. 

STEPHEN WHEELER 



























WILD SHOOTING. 


SIMPLE as it may appear, the heading of this article has been the 
subject of considerable personal thought and even of friendly con- 
sultation. For reasons which will reveal themselves in the text, I 
have preferred it to the more familiar phrase, ‘“ rough shooting ;”’ but 
I may as well state at the outset that the article is not, as its title 
might be held by some to imply, a treatise on the reckless use of the 
gun ; although in these days of breechloaders and choke-bores, rapid 
firing and innumerable accidents, whereby it seems not altogether 
unlikely that some future century may witness the natural survival 
or development of a race of one-eyed or Cyclopear sportsmen, such 
a treatise might not appear inopportune. 

Wild shooting is the pursuit of indigenous game in regions either 
altogether uncultivated, or where cultivation exists only in rare 
patches, and where the artificial system of increasing the chances of 
sport, known to us as preservation, has never been in force. The 
title does not of necessity exclude all idea of proprietorship, for there 
are lands where the owner of a very small farm or clearing may 
possess vast forest rights, which he can by arrangement naturally 
make over to another. Neither does it negative the existence of game 
laws ; for the enactments of any civilized community may clearly be 
intended to apply to the remotest and wildest corners of its territory, 
however difficult it may be found to enforce the same in such locali- 
ties. In its ideal perfection it can exist only in the heart of vast 
wildernesses, such as may be found in the interior of the American 
and African continents, in India or British Columbia; but sports- 
men who visit these far-distant hunting-grounds are apt to devote 
themselves almost entirely to big game, with which wild shooting, 
as here understood, has nothing to do. A century ago it existed even 
within the compass of the British Isles. To this day, as all men know, 
there are immense tracts in Scotland and Ireland where the country 
is as wild and uncultivated and the game as various in kind as the 
heart of any enthusiast can desire; but the taint of the license and 
the keeper, of the preserver and the estate-agent, is over it all. 
It is true that for the moment the impulsive peasantry of the sister 
isle appear to be dving their best to free their native soil from this 
reproach. 

There are still some countries in Europe, especially in the north, 
which afford a fair field to the lover of wild shooting; where there is 
stilla decent amount of wilderness—if not of the most genuine kind, 
at least a very close imitation of the real thing—where no attempt 
has ever been made to disturb the balance of nature by the special 
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destruction of what we are pleased to term vermin, but where all 
wild creatures, even if some of them be legally protected for a season 
from the bloodthirstiness of man, have from time immemorial been 
impartially left to settle the laws of their contemporary existence 
among themselves. 

Wild shooting is generally, much too generally, rough shooting ; 
but the terms, as we understand them, are not synonymous. You 
may have a pleasant day’s rough shooting, resulting in but a small 
bag, over the outlying portions of many an English manor where the 
ground is not adapted for high preservation, or where moorland and 
warren and marsh, interspersed amongst arable land, lend a charming 
diversity to scenery and sport; and you may, on the other hand, 
have the good fortune to light in your wanderings through the 
wilderness upon some remote spot tenanted by uneducated game, to 
shoot until your barrels are hot, and return to your tent or hut 
rejoicing in, and perhaps groaning under, the abundance of the spoil. 
At the same time it must be confessed that the happy discovery of 
such a spot is altogether exceptional. More commonly you must 
travel over a great extent of rough ground, fire but few shots, and 
think yourself lucky if, at the end of the day, your bag yield as many 
head of game as there are fingers on both your hands; ay, and even 
if those of one hand will suffice for your simple reckoning, you must 
not grumble over-much. In all probability, supposing you to have 
the requisite initial keenness, you will not. To undertake and «a 
fortiori to persevere in wild shooting which involves a certain spell 
of wild life, a man must, I fancy, have in him a large congenital 
share of the savage instinct, by which I mean nothing ferocious, but 
that quiet yet intense sympathy with primitive nature which 
impelled the old backwoodsmen of America to adopt their solitary 
lives, and which to this day drives a considerable percentage of the 
Anglo-Saxon race into exploring the uttermost corners of the earth. 
He must not feel any sense of depression at finding himself alone in 
the wilderness ; on the contrary, the solitude and silence of the forest 
or mountain side must produce in him exhilaration. There are some 
people whom a plunge into the depths of the woods affects as a 
plunge into cold water does the bather of sluggish temperament ; 
they become chilled and lon,s to get out, and when they do they 
remain for a while depressed and shivering; whereas in both cases 
to those with whom such plunges agree come an immediate buoyancy 
and vigour of body and mind, and a delicious afterglow. They, at 
least, will fully realise that— 

**To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 

To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 

Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 

And mortal foot hath ne’er or rarely been ; 

To climb the trackless mountain all unseen,” 
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are in themselves supreme delights, quite irrespective of any desire 
to take the lives of the aforesaid masterless “ things.” I own to a 
certain sense of irreverence in here dragging in Byron’s magnificent 
lines, but where else can be found such perfect expression of the true 
love of nature and solitude as throughout the writings of our great 
poet, to whom “high mountains were a feeling,’ for whom there 
was ‘a pleasure in the pathless woods,” and “a rapture on the lonely 
shore” ? 

To descend from poetry to the purely practical, our wild shooter— 
if I may be allowed the phrase—must be a sufficiently good walker 
to do a hard day’s work without much thought of the toil, and his 
bump of locality must be sufficiently developed to prevent his 
troubling his head a great deal as to w here he is and how he is to get 
home again. If he cannot aspire to the highest honours of the gun, 
he must be a good shot, and especially able to avail himself of snap 
chances in thick covert, for in wild shooting there is no room, as a 
rule, for a large percentage of misses. The gathering of each head 
of game must to him be a distinct and deliberate satisfaction not to 
be lightly hurried over, and the conduct of his dog on each occasion 
a matter of pleasing study. His eyes and ears must be constantly 
taking notes, and his knowledge of natural history enable him to 
understand the same. If he be wise, in forest lands he will go out 
alone as much as possible, and carry his own bag, or at the most 
permit himself the companionship of one kindred spirit. In our own 
land it not unfrequently happens that a rough day’s shooting, which 
would be most enjoyable if conducted in a quiet fashion, is spoilt by 
a certain ostentation of the chase. There may be engaged in it a 
keeper, a watcher, several beaters and retrievers, and perhaps four 
to six guns, with the result that the latter return home discontented 
with a moderate bag, a fifth or even a tenth part of which would 
under other circumstances have afforded any two of them infinite 
satisfaction. Indeed, the charge may be fairly made against most 
home shooting of the present day, of whatever excellence, that it has 
resolved itself into a simple question of firing and killing. Now 
skill with the gun is an admirable thing, but when, with the excep- 
tion of that, all the sportsmanlike elements are eliminated, a day’s 
so-called sport loses half its charm. It is like a drag as compared 
with real hunting. 

Our shooter, then, will be more or less a believer in the much- 
despised old school of sportsmen ; he will also be among the blessed 
who expect little and are not disappointed. ‘And if, as will happen 
at intervals in the course of his chequered carcer, he chance to light, 
in some out-of-the-way haunt of game, upon a bit of superior sport, 
his peculiar cup of happiness will be indeed full. For, as I have 
said, wild shooting is generally rough shooting, but not invariably 
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so. Many years ago, so many that breechloaders were not then in 
fashion, I descended with two friends upon the shores of a small 
island off the coast of Norway and within the Arctic Circle whercon 
gun had never yet been fired. We had carefully examined it with 
the telescope, and came to the conclusion that its steep slopes clothed 
with brushwood could not fail to hold game. And so it fell out that 
one cloudless September dawn saw us scudding towards it in a 
herring-boat. The expedition—our first and last—to that blue islet 
on the horizon had many charms. There was the keen anticipation 
of good sport; there was the certainty, of which we had satisfied 
ourselves, that our guns would be the first to rouse the echoes of that 
insular Eden; and although to a philosopher our exultation over 
this might have seemed nothing short of fiendish, we were troubled 
by no qualms of conscience. Then the manner of our approach was 
delightful. Our boat lay over and hissed through the water, leaving 
on the tossing indigo a long trail of seething white ; and as we were 
all good sailors, our spirits under the influence of the intoxicating 
Arctic breeze rose as buoyantly as our bark. Innumerable sea- 
fowl swooped clamorously round us or flapped lazily out of our way 
to settle again at a short distance; a school of porpoises rolled past, 
giving momentary glimpses of huge gleaming hides and horn-like 
fins; and even a couple of whales condescended to put in an appear- 
ance and add a specially characteristic feature to our voyage. On 
the right of our course the blue open waters of the Arctic Ocean met 
the sky ; on the left the line of surf broke white on the steep moun- 
tain coast of Finmark. Far to the south, cutting the amber heaven 
with surely the most fantastic outlines that ever solid land assumed, 
lay the great archipelago of the Tromsé Isles; in the van Hvalé and 
Fuglé, Vand6 and Arné, facing the roll of the Polar Sea, and backed 
by the tall bodyguard of their giant brethren; and beyond them 
again, rank behind rank, the mainland phalanx of the Kvanangs- 
tinder and the Lyngsfjelde, of Kaaken, Pipertind, Goatsegaisa, and 
Isavarre, their crests of snow-clad pinnacle and glacier all a-glitter 
in the early sun. The memory of that delicious morning is still 
clear within me, undimmed by the interval of many years with its 
host of varied recollections. In the life of every lover of nature 
there are some few similar memories which stand out above the rest, 
as on that day stocd out those glorious sunlit Arctic peaks, and 
which, unlike them, never quite lose their original radiance. 

On landing we fell in with the solitary inhabitant of the place, 
an old man who dwelt in a hut near the shore, tended a flock of 
goats, and occupied his leisure hours, of which he must have had a 
large surplus, in catching sea-fish. He was somewhat morose and 
short of speech, as became a recluse, and we gained from him but 
little information beyond a broad statement that there were birds 
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on the island. And birds there were sure enough, the very birds 
we had come in search of—ryper or willow-grouse—in abundance. I 
am not prepared to go the length of complaining, like the castaway 
of Juan Iernandez, that “their tameness was shocking to me,” but 
it would be certainly hard for the seeker of wild sport to find more 
guileless and unsophisticated wild creatures. But still more remark- 
able, and more conclusive as evidence of our islet’s virginity, was 
the total want of education exhibited by the birds of prey who 
occupied it as tenants in common with the grouse. No sooner did 
the Lulconide realise the object of our visit than they voluntarily 
joined us in an offensive alliance against the unfortunate Zetraonide. 
Wheeling over our heads within easy shot, and utterly regardless of 
the firing, they swooped down when we sprang the grouse—which, 
by the way, was not easy to do under the circumstances—and 
endeavoured to appropriate their share of the prey. Now and then 
they positively had the audacity to light upon our dead birds. At 
first we did what I suppose most people would have done in like 
case ; in a very unhandsome manner we turned our barrels upon our 
self-constituted allies and slew them. Magnificent pirates they 
were, feathered Vikings! Norwegian falcon and rough-legged buz- 
zard, long-winged, and fierce-eyed even in death, with beak and grip 
like sharp steel, and tawny plumage splendidly streaked and spotted. 
And then some feeling of humanity and a good deal of curiosity 
prevailed over the Anglo-Saxon instinct of slaughter, and we per- 
mitted the survivors, who regarded the fate of their comrades with 
perfect indifference, to continue their shameless poaching. In this 
manner our sport became for a while a unique combination of hawk- 
ing and shooting. But at length our winged allies, becoming either 
satiated or suspicious, left us, and our doings relapsed into the com- 
paratively commonplace. I do not think, however, that such an 
epithet, even when qualified, can be with any justice applied to our 
experiences of that afternoon. We were “only poor wandering 
strangers in a foreign land ’’—to quote the words, describing himself, 
of a young compatriot, in the maudlin stage, who once implored 
me in a café at Stockholm to explain to the irate proprietor that he 
had forgotten his purse and required credit until the next day—and 
we could, therefore, but guess at the most likely beats. Ryper are 
very fanciful in their choice of ground and much given to shifting. 
One hillside may appear in every respect as favorable for birds as 
another, and yet the one may swarm with them and the other afford 
only a stray old cock or two. We lost a good deal of time, from a 
shooter’s point of view, in personally retrieving birds which had 
fallen into abysses and lodged on ledges overhanging the sea; but 
the beauty of the coast scenery and the variety of incident in the 
shooting amply repaid us for such loss. On the upper slopes were 
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long stretches of dwarf birch, with occasional patches of willow, and 
there we did our best work. We ended by bagging—in the old style, 
with muzzle-loaders over a steady dog—forty-five brace of willow- 
grouse and a single brace of the common ptarmigan shot on the 
highest point of the island. And then, when a gorgeous sunset was 
flooding the range of the Loffodens with crimson glow, to slightly 
paraphrase Maeldune— 
‘* We saw that we could not stay, 
And we left the isle to the birds, and we sailed with our dead away.” 

This ancient reminiscence is principally given by way of bearing 
out my statement that wild shooting is not of necessity rough shoot- 
ing; but the fact is that when one settles down to write an article, 
so many recollections of a similar kind come crowding in that one is 
obliged to give utterance to some of them. I shall no doubt in 
time, and in my own fashion, work round to something more modern, 
but probably to nothing better. Only a few months ago I happened 
to see in some newspaper an advertisement that the islet was to be 
sold by auction in London! I do not know who may be now the 
lord of that pocket paradise, or whether it is still prolific of either 
game or birds of prey; all I can say is, that “long time ago, ” it 
was a pleasant place wherein to pass a day with a friend and gun 
and dog, and that although it cannot in the least concern me, I read 
the above advertisement, “‘ for old sakes’ sake,” with a strange pang 
of regret. 


‘‘So fresh, so sad, the days that are no more.” 


About the same date—for I cannot yet tear myself away from 
the past ages—I had excellent sport among the ryper in the 
Loffodens, on a well-known island that has for a number of years 
been rented by Englishmen, and is being gradually brought under 
strict preservation. At the time I speak of the game was unwatched 
and uncared for, and the shooting free to the first comers, to wit, 
myself and friends. There is probably no finer or more attractive 
bird-shooting to be found anywhere than on that lovely northern 
island. It holds thousands of ryper, a fair number of black game, 
a sprinkling of hares, and at times a good many double snipe. 
Eight to twelve hundred brace of grouse can be killed without 
difficulty over dogs by two or three guns in a short season, and con- 
siderably over a hundred brace have been bagged in a day. 1 
believe that all sportsmen who have had experience of really good 
ryper shooting, especially among the islands, are unanimous as to 
its fascination. There is an initial charm in the varied character 
of the ground, so unlike the monotony of most moors; and if the 
broad purple of the heather be wanting, there is no lack of richly 
blended hues in the thick carpet of vegetation, and the autumnal 
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tints of the birch clothe the lower hills with a gorgeous mantle of 
gold and scarlet. And the constant change in the features of the 
ground precludes any sameness in the sport. The grouse may at 
times be found in great numbers in the detached thickets of birch 
which lie along the slopes, when the result is a kind of idealized 
covert-shooting ; or they may be congregated on the edge of the 
open fjeld in the brushwood which barely reaches to the knee or in 
the hoary patches of willow which fill the dumper hollows and mark 
the courses of the rills; or again, whirring out from the face of 
some rock-strewn hillside, they afford to the gun who is fortunate 
enough to be below the most admirable chances of pulling them 
down from overhead. Then in the Loffodens, the grand panorama 
of the neighbouring islands, their serrated and distorted crags 
seamed with snow and pendant glacier, and of the long blue fjords 
winding among the hills, is spread out before the shooter, who, how- 
ever keen or however unimpressionable, can scarcely fail to pause in 
his sport and feast his eyes upon such glorious scenery. In clear 
weather the magnificent effects of changing light, especially towards 
evening, are unimaginable by those who have not seen them, and 
indescribable by those who have ; and even on stormy days adverse to 
shooting the glimpses of the stern northland caught amid rolling 
cloud and mist are things to remember when bad weather and indif- 
ferent sport are forgotten. 

Late in one season, after leaving the Loffodens, I found myself 
again with two friends “roughing it” in search of sport near the 
mouth of the great Ranen Fjord. Our quarters were very indifferent 
and the weather had begun to break up, but we obtained fair wild 
shooting on the mainland and the adjacent islands. An ex- 
pedition on one particular day in that region is another reminis- 
cence prominent amongst its fellows; not that the sport was particu- 
larly good but by reason of its unusual picturesqueness. There 
was a mountain in the near neighbourhood which always attracted 
our attention, but its grim aspect, especially forbidding in the dark 
tempestuous weather we experienced, deterred us for some time from 
attacking it. However, whilst gloomily searching its gloomy sides 
with the glass, we detected on a black slope, during a gleam of 
sunshine, a large number of white dots, like snowballs, which we at 
once suspected to be ptarmigan, and accordingly the next morning, 
regardless of wild weather, set forth to test the truth of our suspicion. 
When we began to clamber, the mountain proved to be not nearly 
so steep as it appeared from a distance, and its incline was broken 
by a series of fairly level terraces. But what a ghastly wilderness 
of stone it was! A mass of hard dull-grey rock, of no very great 
height but enormous in bulk, and so utterly barren that for a 
thousand feet downwards from the summit I doubt if there was a 
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single patch of vegetation. The mighty forces of the Age of Ice 
must have had a hard task in rounding off, grinding down, and 
polishing that adamantine colossus, but with inexorable patience they 
had done their work, and in retiring left behind the eternal symbols 
of their mastery—huge monoliths scattered and perched with awful 
eccentricity along the slopes and ledges, and on the face of the cliffs 
great grooves and scores still unerased by time, the autographs of 
the glacier. 

About half-way up we fell in with a large flock of ptarmigan. In 
rising they took us by surprise whilst struggling through a heavy 
squall, accompanied by fine, hard snow, which stung our faces 
unpleasantly. In the midst of this we were suddenly conscious 
that the air was full also of white wings, for the plumage of the 
birds was at this season nearly as pure as the snow itself. It soon 
became evident that owing to the stormy weather and the birds 
being packed, they were far wilder than we had supposed they ever 
could be, and that there was little chance of doing much by pursuing 
them in ordinary fashion. So we agreed to separate and work singly 
about the mountain, varying our direction and elevation on the ter- 
races as each judged best for himself. These tactics succeeded 
admirably. The ptarmigan, when flushed by one wandering gun, 
swept round the buttresses of their rocky citadel which they naturally 
never left, and were sure before long to encounter another, swinging 
past him, or over his head, or lighting within view, only to be 
flushed again and passed on once more. While this state of things 
lasted the shooting was as wild and sporting as a man could desire, 
but it was bitterly cold work. Earthly enjoyment consists a good 
deal in the absence or cessation of discomfort, as one fully realised 
on that day when stretched in positive luxury under the lee of a big 
boulder and not feeling a breath of the biting wind, one gnawed 
greedily chunks of cold ryper and black bread, washed down with 
ardent spirits. In the afternoon, however, the squalls abated and 
there were transient gleams of sunshine, when, as the packs were 
partly broken and disorganized, some few birds took to crouching 
tamely, and fell easy victims. I cannot say how many we lost of 
those which dropped over steep, slippery places, where for our lives 
we durst not follow them. Some, indeed, were eventually retrieved 
by making long circuits, but a considerable number were never 
gathered. Our united bags when turned out produced twenty-nine 
brace, which under the circumstances represented, I think, an excel- 
lent bit of wild shooting. 

In my experience the pursuit of ptarmigan—known in Scandinavia 
as fjeld-ryper—is generally speaking inferior as a sport. Its chief 
attraction lies in the grandly desolate regions into which it leads the 
shooter. The birds are very children of the mist, and their chosen 
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home is in cloudland, on the tops of the barrenest and stoniest moun- 
tains they can find. But with change of situation they appear to 
partly change their habits, and to become more worthy as game- 
birds. In 1883 I happened to be camped in a glen in Jemtland 
known as Handosdal, and close under the slopes of the huge mass of 
Snasahaugen, one of the higher mountains of Central Sweden. On 
the summit were many ptarmigan, and there we found them behav- 
ing with their usual stupidity—no, I retract the expression, and 
substitute, in their usual aggravating manner. They sat con- 
spicuous, and croaked, and looked calmly at us, and then tried to 
escape by running instead of flying; in fact, they did so escape, for 
they ran up and down the stony knolls a good deal faster than we 
could follow, and at last vanished into the mist which, luckily for them, 
was always hanging around. But they seldom gave us the chance 
of a sportsmanlike shot. No; I withdraw the charge of stupidity. 
I believe them to have been aware of the high code of honour which 
obtains among British sportsmen, and that for Scandinavians they 
would have got up and flown at once—as the safest plan. But when 
even they were driven from their stony fastnesses by stress of awful 
weather—which we had to endure under canvas—and lay com- 
fortably amongst rough grass and brushwood on the lower slopes of 
the mountain, I am bound to confess that they behaved in a much 
more gallant manner, rising with the same suddenness and rapidity 
as their congeners the willow-grouse. Indeed, when we found 
the first covey under such conditions, although I noticed the dif- 
ference of plumage while on the wing, I could scarcely believe them 
to be ptarmigan until I had gathered the first bird. 

By this time it will be clear to the reader that my illustrations 
of wild shooting are taken entirely from my experiences in Scandi- 
navia, for a long series of years my own favourite playground and 
that of many of my friends and compatriots generally. I cannot 
blind myself to the fact that the said playground, which in its original 
rough state was well suited for the sports of a limited number of 
“old boys,” is now becoming altogether over-improved, and in holi- 
day hours unpleasantly overrun by a crowd of noisy youngsters. The 
seniors have to slip out of the hurly-burly and betake themselves to 
remote corners where it is still possible to have a quiet lark with a 
chosen friend or two. And if, as occasionally happens, they contrive 
to escape over the fence out of the recognised area for recreation 
into the waste ground beyond, they keep the secret of such evasions 
religiously to themselves. It is, I say, melancholy to witness the 
annual absorption in favour of the tourist and casual sportsman of 
one locality after another where a few years back a man might find 
fair wild sport, and the consequent rapid extinction in these localities 
of sport of any kind. I was sad over the advertisement which 
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announced the auction of the island whereof I retain such pleasant 
memories, and sadder still over a notice which I recently saw posted 
up in a Norwegian hotel, that for the moderate sum of twelve shillings 
per day all comers might be provided with board, lodging, and sport 
in a district where for three delightful seasons my friend and I 
wandered at will and did as we pleased, and never saw the face of a 
living soul who was not one of the sparsely resident natives. In 
the south of Norway there isa large tract of perfectly level ground. 
This simple statement will, I think, surprise a good many readers 
who have some knowledge of the country. But it is a fact. The 
tract is known as Jeederen, and lies between the towns of Stavanger 
and Ekersund. There may be, roughly speaking, some seventy 
miles of peat bog, swamp, low moorland, sandhill, and foreshore, 
with the usual accessories of rivers, brooks, lakes, and ponds, and onc 
of the grandest stretches of desolate sand facing the open sea that I 
ever saw. A few years ago I wrote an article for a magazine— 
which I regret did not very long survive the publication of it—called 
“A Day in Jederen,” and hades I cannot now with any con- 
science go over the same ground, but I may be permitted some pass- 
ing allusion to it. We were attracted thither by the accounts which 
the guide-books gave of its horrible unattractiveness and general 
want of interest, going to the length of advising the traveller by no 
means even to drive throughit. This then, said we, is the very place 
for us; and one summer night we stole into it silently on foot, with 
a cart that carried all our belongings, including a tent. We had no 
occasion, however, to use the latter, as we always found quarters, such 
as they were, in the scattered farmhouses. As I have said, I do not 
propose to give any detailed account of the duck-driving and flight- 
ing, bog and shore-shooting, which we there enjoyed after the fish- 
ing season. But I may show the character of the sport by quoting 
from my notes the result of the day’s walk described in the aforesaid 
magazine, and given there also. Two guns, with one dog, a re- 
triever, otherwise quite alone ; a general beat along the shore, in the 
bogs, and on the moorland. The bag: eight mallards, five widgeon, 
eight teal, six pochards, two golden-eyes, one shieldrake, one scaup, 
five double snipe, nine common snipe, fourteen golden plover, three 
grey plover, two green plover, four dottrell, seven sanderlings, two 
redshanks, one godwit, and a hare. It will be observed that no 
grouse, nor blackgame, nor any birds of that description, are included 
in the bag—they are not found in Jederen. It is, indeed, a bag in 
which the bird known as “the sundry” is most conspicuous, But 
it is, I think, a picturesque one, and suggestive to the lover of wild 
shooting and the naturalist. It might have been doubled in number 
of head and almost in variety of species by any one who cared to 
shoot the smaller shore birds. 
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Ah well! it struck some wiseacres in authority that this district, 
being of such unique flatness, was clearly intended by nature for a 
railroad, and they accordingly caused one to be made right through 
it from Stavanger to Ekersund. ‘The line is, I believe, universally 
allowed to be the most unnecessary and useless thing of the kind 
ever created. It certainly runs a long way from the shore, but it 
serves to bring out the wandering gunner and fisherman from the 
towns, and is no doubt becoming a great convenience to the sporting 
British tourist. I am conscious that the tone of these remarks may 
appear selfish and cynical. Is it not, however, the bounden duty of a 
writer on wild shooting to express his indignation at the introduc- 
tion of such obnoxious aids to mere civilization and progress as rail- 
roads, drainage, and the like? I know of several other favourite 
haunts which have, from my special point of view, been utterly 
ruined, even without the direct agency of steam. In connection 
with such places it is distressing, for instance, to come across this 
kind of thing :— 


‘‘T make recommendation to the honoured travellers for short or prolonged 
stays in my renovated hotel, which present splendid sportings at reasonable 
prices after bears, elks, foxes, ptarmigans, blackgames, and cappercails, 
besides salmons, charrs, and trouts for the fishing with easy access of a few 
kilometres. Hermetical provisions and champagne. English-speaking maid, 
and a good piano for travellers’ use. Bathes and good beds according to 
American style. Croquet ground and fine garden with skittel.” 


Bah! at this point my theme becomes distasteful to me. Let me 
be off to the forest, and with a breath of the pine odours try to 
dispel these unpalatable reflections and bring myself to a better 
frame of mind. ‘To the forest, then; but even there may not my 
ears be assailed by a distant shriek from the engine of the train 
which twice in the twenty-four hours runs—no, crawls—along the 
single line of rails that traverses like an artery hundreds of miles of 
wilderness and woodland, dropping—and be hanged to it !—at our 
little station near the end of the lake the necessary stores which are 
forwarded from the far-off capital? To the woods, nevertheless; the 
savage instinct is strong within me; a certain spell of solitude may 
rid me of my ill-humours. I reject the companionship of my kind, 
and depart with my dog only. One of my friends tells me that on 
the third day he will follow to see if I am still in existence and in a 
better temper. Halting upon the brow of the steep eminence above 
our quarters, I watch the party winding in single file through the 
clearing below, bent on a day’s fishing in the upper river, and with 
a final hail and wave of the hand descend the opposite side of the 
hill and pursue my solitary way to the border of the lake. Here I 
find a boat and embark for a couple of miles’ row. The day is mild, 
serene, and grey, and the lake smooth. I paddle easily along, not 
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far from the densely wooded shore, above which rises the distant 
range of mountains, already (towards the end of August) hoary with 
fresh snow. Several small lots of duck are in view, and the melan- 
choly cry of the diver, or loon, wails repeatedly along the water, 
attracting the attention of Belle, my dog, who occupies the stern of 
the boat, together with the gun and game-bag. The latter for the 
moment contains some of the necessaries and luxuries of life—a few 
freshly-baked loaves, a lump of raw meat, a small tin of butter, and 
a bottle of cream. All else I require I shall find in the region 
whither Iam bound. Belle is a liver-and-white setter, with long, 
silky ears, imploring eyes, and an angelically innocent expression. 
No one regarding that expression, combined with her dainty, fine-lady 
manners, would suspect the amount of determination, not to say 
obstinacy, that underlies them. When she chooses she can be 
aggravating to an astonishing degree, but she will take her correc- 
tion without a murmur, and work untiringly from morning till night 
over the roughest ground and with the least possible encouragement 
in finding game—in this respect the very dog for a wild shooter. 
At present her feminine features wear a look of supreme satisfaction, 
because she has been preferred to her son Jack—whom I left howling 
dismally at my departure—and knows by experience that she is 
booked for a long outing. 

The terminal curve of the lake is split into shallow twin bays by 
a small promontory extending itself inland as a narrow belt of 
timber, and thereby again dividing a large tract of marsh land 
which forms the shore of either recess, and stretches up to the 
wooded foot-hills; the latter at some remote period were, no doubt, 
the original banks of the lake. I make for the bay on the left and 
the mouth of a brook which here finds exit by a still deep channel, 
just broad enough to be navigable for a few hundred yards, and 
fringed with dwarfest willow. This is a likely place for a chance at 
a duck, and shifting my position in the boat I propel her round the 
curves of the little canal with one scull as a paddle and my gun 
ready beside me, a plan preferable to landing and stumbling noisily 
among the tussocks and matted willow stems. Before I have paddled 
fifty yards half a dozen teal rise rather wildly in front of me, and 
snatching up my gun I drop only one to both barrels ; but a second 
bird is clearly hit, and separating from the rest makes for the 
other marsh. At the reports a single duck gets up still farther 
on, but swings back towards the lake, high up, far out, and on the 
right. I have just time to get in fresh cartridges, and with difficulty 
screw myself round on the seat so as to hold forward enough, but a 
fortunate long shot brings the bird down with a thud, unmistakably 
dead. And now, to Belle’s joy, we land and gather the slain; the 
single duck proves to be a young pintail. I then follow up the 
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course of the brook on foot, keeping clear myself of the margin of 
low willows, amongst which the dog quests eagerly. She is evidently 
for the moment on her best behaviour, for after losing sight of her 
for some little time, I discover her standing stiffly, with her nose 
almost into a bush of superior size, out of which I flush, not without 
trouble, a very large and superlatively fat double snipe. The bird 
rises like a woodcock, but with less rapid and wavering flight, to 
drop stone dead before it has gone far. With strong hopes of 
finding other members of the family I beat the ground carefully, or 
rather Belle does it for me. I am not altogether disappointed ; the 
snipe, as usual, belies its misnomer of “ the solitary,” and a couple 
more fall to my gun. These precious long-bills have to be stowed 
away with great care, for their bodies are of baby-like tenderness 
and bursting with fat, which accounts for their not being difficult 
to kill. Then we go a long way in search of the wounded 
teal. When I am on the point of abandoning the quest the 
cripple flutters again out of a water-hole close to the edge of the 
lake, and this time, much to my satisfaction, is bagged. We 
return through the narrow belt of thick woodland, and here Belle 
gets away and there is an alarm of black game, the distant whirr of 
invisible birds, and no more. On reaching the boat I haul it out of 
the water at the point where the navigable portion of the brook 
ends, and, shouldering my burden, strike the trail which traverses 
the marshland and leads into the hills beyond. My volatile com- 
panion gets into further disgrace by ranging too recklessly and 
putting up a couple of common snipe, but partially atones for her 
misconduct by standing steadily to a couple more, whereof the one 
is killed and the other missed. To plod after a rather wild dog 
through very deep ground, under the burden of a bag full of pro- 
visions and sundries, besides gun and cartridges, is not the most 
pleasant phase of sport, and therefore I do not perhaps beat the 
marsh as carefully as I ought. The track leads me out of it, wind- 
ing through the open glades of the forest and skirting the edges of 
the great treeless morasses which we have agreed to distinguish from 
the ordinary swamps by the name of “tundras,” a term applied to 
similar tracts in Siberia. These tundras are desperately bad walk- 
ing, consisting as to their best part of dry spongy hummocks of 
reindeer moss, into which the boot sinks ankle-deep at each step, and 
as to their worst, of blaek mud-holes and slimy bog intersected with 
narrow meandering ridges of solid ground, like an irregular honey- 
comb, the divisions of firm wax being represented by the ridges, and 
the slightly coated honey by the black abysses into which an incautious 
pedestrian may plunge to an unpleasant depth. By taking time it 
is always possible to cross a tundra nearly dryshod, but “hurry,” as 
the Arabian proverb has it, “is the devil.” Now if there is one 
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thing which Belle, and Jack her son, enjoy more than another it is 
the uncontrolled liberty, which I am usually generous enough to 
grant, of ranging these great morasses in search of possible, but 
not very probable, game. She is at present so engaged, and as I am 
trudging heavily along the margin I notice her at a long distance 
slackening her speed to significant slowness, until by degrees she 
comes to a full stop and stands rigid, the line of her white back and 
extended tail conspicuous amid their dark surroundings. Now this 
is too bad; I cannot shut my eyes to the fact that she has found 
something—a: wretched snipe, most probably—at the upper end and 
nearly on the opposite side of this enormous quagmire, and that it is 
my duty asasportsman to go up to her. There is no help for it, and 
do I not know in my heart that I would gladly travel a mile out of my 
way for a snipe? Down go the game-bag and other encumbrances, 
and with much patience I pick my laborious way across, Belle, to her 
great credit, remaining as staunch as a rock all the time. When | 
am at length close up, she takes one cautious step forward and puts 
a little extra starch into her tail, giving me at the same time a side 
glance as though to say, ‘‘ Come on, this is better fun,”’ and I observe 
that she is pointing to an island of dry heather, slightly raised above 
the rest of the bog. I step over the last mud-hole and am alongside of 
her; then she draws forward a few paces, and with much “ chortling”’ 
up gets an old cock ryper and subsides in the silence of death to my 
first barrel. The hen and the majority of her brood rise a little to 
the left, and I kill one of the latter. Belle, whose early education 
was certainly imperfect—she is Norwegian bred—goes for the old 
cock, and as I slip in my cartridges and advance with loud rebuke, 
two more ryper spring from the heather, nearly in a line. I take 
the farthest ; the chokebore lays the shower of deadly hail along the 
backs of both, and they drop simultaneously to the one discharge. 
Having gathered my victims, we pursue the survivors, who have 
sought refuge in the thickest part of the adjacent wood ; whereupon 
ensues half an hour of bitter vexation of spirit. Belle, in her exul- 
tation at having found the covey belonging to the tundra, waxes mad 
and rages, as the best of setters will do when used in dense covert. 
I hear the birds getting up, and at intervals blaze away in their 
direction, damaging several fine young trees and knocking down a 
single ryper with a broken wing. My dog then tries her hand at 
retrieving, and certainly incapacitates the fugitive from running 
farther. Let me draw a veil over the sequel. When I regain my bag 
I cannot complain of being chilly, and Belle looks for once as if butter 
really would melt in her mouth. We both require repose for mind 
and body: on a dry hummock I eat my lunch and smoke a quiet pipe. 

We now leave the broader trail and begin to ascend by steep 
short-cuts to the upper ground, arriving without further incident, 
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except a second alarm of black game, also resulting in naught—I 
am unlucky with these birds to-day—at a spot whence a quarter of 
an hour will bring me to my quarters for the night. Here I make 
a “cache” of all the contents of the bag, and, having still a couple 
of hours to spare, take a beat along the higher level of the forest. 
During the first hour a single cartridge is expended in tumbling a 
“hjerpe ” (Zetrao Bonasia, hazel-hen, or “ gelinotte ’’) from his lofty 
perch in a pine-tree. This may appear to some an unsportsmanlike 
act, but these beautifully mottled and delicious little grouse can 
seldom be obtained in any other fashion. The covey when flushed at 
once scatters into the trees, and unless one can mark accurately where 
the individuals light the sharpest eyes can scarcely detect them 
among the foliage. When left alone they will, however, reveal their 
whereabouts by a peculiar shrill whistle. In shifting from tree to 
tree, or when surprised in feeding on the edge of the forest—which 
rarely happens—they fly like bullets, faster than any game-bird I 
know. Belle has now taken a fit of close, steady hunting, and gives 
no trouble, so we progress very quietly through the depths of the 
forest. During the ascent of a slope where the wood is fairly open, 
with an abundant undergrowth of the mountain sow-thistle, the 
dog begins to snuff the ground earnestly and half stand at some- 
thing apparently close before her. On going up I find under her 
nose the freshest possible signs of an elk. Dogs accustomed to run 
in Scandinavian forests soon learn to acknowledge such “spor ;”’ on 
the open fjeld I have seen Jack even point reindeer quite steadily. So 
fresh are the tracks now that I think it worth while, for curiosity’s 
sake, to keep Belle at heel and to peer cautiously at various points 
over the crest of the slope. Sure enough I shortly detect some 
way below a cow elk feeding, and near her the most ungainly young 
monster with a hump and long nose—a bull calf, about the size of a 
large mule. The wind being right the interesting pair feed on quite 
unconscious of my vicinity. Now were it only September and that 
cow were a bull and—but why these vain imaginations? Such 
accidental meetings do not occur in due season, and when one has 
a rifle. In a similar way, whilst searching after caillie have I 
not come upon the grim bear assiduously grubbing up an ant-hill ? 
It is a pity to disturb the elk, so I turn back and keep out of sight 
on the opposite side of the hill. My second hour is slightly more 
productive than the first, I fire five shots, bagging another hjerpe—a 
snap shot on the wing—a patriarchal blackcock, the solitary tenant of 
a rocky birch island rising amid a sea of tundra, and out of a patch of 
willow close to my “ cache” a woodcock. ‘Two barrels are wasted on 
a wild capercaillie. But for this I have compensation after I have 
resumed my burden and am toiling through the last short stage to the 
goal of my wanderings. Whilst I am crossing a brook, on the bank 
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of which is a natural meadow with a thin grove of birch-trees, 
Belle, who is in front, suddenly sets, and then draws on rapidly after 
her fashion when birds are running. Following as quickly as I can, 
I hear a tremendous flapping of wings and catch a glimpse through 
the trees of a huge cock caillie as he risés from the grass where he 
has been feeding. He is not very near, and there is only time for 
one barrel. I take the chance, which is succeeded by dead silence, until 
Belle rushing on actually begins to bark. Her extravagant behaviour 
may be excused, for before her there is an enormous bird standing, 
so to speak, at bay—a bird about as big as an eagle and as fierce of 
countenance, with a beak like the point of a pickaxe, still flapping 
his monstrous wings, and still,in the agonies of death, indignantly 
rearing himself to confront her. But the charge of No. 5 has 
struck him full and well forward, and in a few seconds he falls over 
and expires. It is well that I have only a few hundred yards to 
go, for the feathered giant—he afterwards turns the scale at eleven 
pounds— has to be suspended outside the game bag, and thus loaded, 
I am thankful to emerge at last into the clearing where stands my 
home for the next day or two. 

It isa small hut built of immense rough logs, roofed with turf 
and divided into two partitions; the door of one is secured by a huge 
padlock the key whereof is in my pocket. Let me ask the reader to 
step in and take a seat. He can have the choice of several : the top 
of a store-chest, a simple block cut from the trunk of a pine-tree, a 
rather complicated stool with five legs, fashioned out of birch, or a 
broad bench, black and polished with age; not to mention the 
capacious bunker filled with hay which extends along the left-hand 
wall, and furnishes two beds accessible at any point by a continuous 
timber step. For the matter of that, there is also the step itself, 
low but convenient. I can offer immediate refreshment, for in the 
other half of the hut, which serves as larder, washhouse, wardrobe, 
lumber-room, and cellar, lies a case of Norwegian beer and a supply 
of whisky. Water is always on tap at the neighbouring brook, pure 
and cold. The apartment we are in is about sixteen feet square, 
the ceiling of beams and rafters black as ebony, the flooring of 
tolerably hard but rather uneven earth; we propose to have it 
boarded, but the difficulty lies in the transport of planks. A round 
table of simplest make is rooted like a mushroom in this earth, and 
completes the furniture. There are indeed shelves whereon are 
congregated a great variety of articles all strictly useful, including 
japanned crockery and a set of cooking utensils. The fireplace is 
in the right-hand corner near the door, and is really a masterpiece : 
it has a raised hearth ample in size and of solid stone, and a square 
funnel-shaped flue supported by a pillar at the angle. The chimney 
will admit a man; at least, once when I had forgotten the key Nils 
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descended through it and unclinched the staple which held the 
padlock. Idid not try it myself because, as Nils said, they had 
stupidly made the chimney too small. After hanging up the game 
and fetching a can of water from the brook, the next thing is to 
make preparations for dinner. The fire is lighted, there being plenty 
of birch-bark and chopped wood at hand; the preserved soup has to 
be opened, the potatoes have to be peeled, the meat and onions cut, the 
ingredients mixed with a judicious use of condiments, and the stew 
is set on. The game-bag produces a napkin full of cold pancakes 
and are there not in the store-chest marmalade and jam and tinned 
fruits galore? While the meal is cooking I open the case of camp- 
bedding, spread on the soft dry hay of the bunker my double 
blanket-bag, throw the buffalo robe over all, and my couch is 
prepared also. Later, when Belle and I have satisfied our hunger 
she has her mash of warm meal and scraps, and coils up with many a 
grunt of satisfaction in her hay-nest under the bunker—I go out and 
smoke a pipe in the silence of the calm starlit night. There isa 
mysterious solemnity about the forest at such an hour; the stillness 
is intense, almost oppressive, and the peaks of the tall pine-trees 
stand out like black phantoms above the impenetrable gloom below ; 
while by contrast the interior of the rude hut seems doubly comfort- 
able, when I have finally barred the door, made the fire blaze and 
crackle cheerily, and, snug beneath the buffalo robe, am finishing 
the last whiffs of my pipe and the remainder of my grog. Pardon, 
reader, these barbarous habits, under the circumstances. 

And again, what a contrast when I awake early and step out into 
the sunshine! How inviting seems the forest under the magic 
touch of a brilliant morning! as the slanting beams strike splashes 
and bars of lustre and colour in among the stems and boughs, and 
create even in the darkest recesses a luminous haze, like floating gold- 
dust. I have an early visitor: under a birch-tree in the clearing 
stands an immense buck reindeer rubbing his magnificent horns 
against the branches. He is a half-wild wanderer from the herd of 
the Lapps, distant many miles across the fjeld, and like myself has 
taken for a while to a solitary life in the forest. Directly he sees 
me he goes off at a long slinging trot and disappears in the wood. 

My intended beat to-day is for the most part on the open fjeld 
above the timber-line, but at starting I work towards a tarn lying 
beneath a low hill faced with ledges of rock and covered with scrub. 
Along the willowy margin of the tarn I pick up two double snipe, 
and then at last, after a great deal of patient scrambling fall in with 
a covey of black game, which Belle stands to beautifully in a small 
thicket under the cliff. They rise singly, and I bag four out of the 
five I shoot at, but consume an unconscionably long time in gather- 
ing one bird. After which I at once make for the high ground, 
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conceal my game at a spot which I am bound to pass on my return, 
and strike right across the fjeld for a distant lake, one of the objects 
of my ramble to-day being to form some judgment as regards its 
fishing, hitherto untried. 

The ground I traverse is principally wild moorland, with little or no 
heather, but coated thickly with the usual reindeer moss and a pigmy 
growth of crowberry. There are, however, many patches of dwarf 
birch (Betala nana) and of the ordinary birch dwarfed by situation, 
and in the hollows various stunted kinds of the ubiquitous willow, 
chiefly the broad-leaved silvery species. In the shallow glens and 
on the banks of the lakes the birch thickets occasionally attain the 
dignity of a wood, and further variety is caused by great shrubless 
tracts, half bog and half coarse-grassed natural meadow, alternating 
with rocky tors beneath which still lie here and there hardened 
drifts of snow many feet in thickness. But the foremost charm of 
the walk is the grand and constant prospect over the immense ex- 
panse of rolling forest below, broken by the bright colouring of the 
tundras and the gleam of lake and river, and bounded only by a 
glorious range of mountains, purple-based and snow-crested. 

Shooting my way straight, without much divergence to right or 
left, I arrive at the lake I am in search of, a large oval sheet of 
water, set in a scene of utmost desolation. The grand view of the 
forest is here lost, and as I sit on the rocky margin eating my lunch, 
I see around me naught but enormous barren slopes and ridges 
of fjeld devoid even of the ordinary scrubby vegetation. Several 
rises, close to the bank and evidently of good fish, seem to promise 
that some sport might be had here with the rod; and having 
satisfied myself on this point, and enjoyed a long rest stretched on 
the soft moss, I rise and turn my face towards home. Coming out 
I have killed four brace of ryper, and returning by a line parallel 
to, but rather above my former one, bag exactly the same number, 
and bring three more double snipe to join their dead kindred of the 
morning. It is getting dark when I regain the edge of the wood- 
land, but a tall dead pine, which in life must have been a very 
monarch of the forest, always serves as a sign-post at this point, 
for its skeleton top towers above the living trees and cuts with its 
outline the gap in the hills through which in daylight gleam the far 
distant waters of our home lake. 

I have no space to describe at length how on the morrow my 
friend John turns up according to promise, bringing with him our 
man Nils and Jack the son of Belle; how to our disgust the weather 
immediately changes and a mighty gale arises, rendering it impos- 
sible to face the wind on the moor, and driving all the ryper off 
it; how, while in despair at lunch with only three birds, John 
suggests that we should make straight for the birch-copses under 
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the lee of the fjeld, where the gale will be comparatively little 
felt, and how, following this sagacious counsel, we find the ryper 
there collected and have some pretty sport, bagging after all 
the respectable total—for wild shooting—of sixteen brace ; and how, 
finally, as the gale still continues, with torrents of rain and sleet, 
we lock up the hut, carry the game between us down to the boat, 
and after a stormy passage arrive to bring joy to the heart of the 
solitary fisher who has been left in charge of the house: joy at our 
appearance, joy at the game we bear, and especial joy at the bunch 
of double snipe. 

I fear that many readers will think that I have written a great 
deal about very little. The records of wild shooting read but poorly 
beside the extraordinary triumphs of the gun as registered nowadays 
in the columns of the sporting papers; at the same time English 
sportsmen are penetrating to every quarter of the globe, and the 
experiences of hundreds in the same line would altogether eclipse 
mine. My endeavour has been to show on a limited scale, and in a 
circumscribed area, how much pleasure a lover of nature and the 
gun muy derive from the search for possible sport, as opposed to 
the certainty of sport ready-made. I have also tried to describe 
typical phases of wild shooting, and to strike in my selection a mean 
between its greatest successes, which are rare, and its total failures, 
which are too frequent. I shall be satisfied if a small minority 


discovers something sympathetic in these pages. 
Henry Porrincer. 





THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY: FINANCIAL 
ACCOUNTS: A REPLY. 


THE last number of the Fortnightly Review contains an article by 
Canon Isaac Taylor, making a number of allegations regarding the 
Church Missionary Society’s financial accounts, I ask leave to reply 
to these allegations categorically. They are accompanied by com- 
ments upon our general methods and proceedings in continuation of 
those made by him in his previous article in your October number. 
I do not ask leave to discuss these matters of opinion. Much that 
Canon Taylor says regarding the Society is inaccurate, and much 
which has some foundation in fact is so stated as to mislead the 
reader. But we are content to stand on the defence we have made 
elsewhere, and not to trouble you with arguments, however sound, 
which would occupy many pages.’ Our silence, however, must not 
be taken as any admission of the justice of his comments. On the 
contrary, we regard them as most unfair. But all I now ask is to be 
allowed to give categorical replies to categorical statements regarding 
the Society’s accounts, &c. 


1. With reference to Canon Taylor’s previous correspondence 
with the Society, he says that his request to be allowed to give 
publicity to the explanation of the secretary was “naively and 
artlessly refused, on the curious ground that it ‘could not fail to 


» >) 


mislead those interested in the matter. Observe that Canon Taylor 
has quoted our words in inverted commas and put his own nominative 
“it” before them. Our nominative was quite different. We did not 
say that our explanation would mislead, but that the publication of 
his letters and our replies—letters full of unfounded suggestions and 
replies necessarily (for the sake of brevity) incomplete—would 
mislead. This is an admirable illustration of Canon Taylor’s method 
of controversy. 

2. Canon Taylor says that we invited him to “employ an 
accountant at his own expense to make out a correct Balance 
Sheet.” We said nothing of the kind. The Balance Sheet is abso- 
lutely correct, and needs no accountant or any one else to put it 
right. What we said was that if he liked to depute a competent 
person to examine the books, they and all the accounts should be 
open to him, and he would find them quite correct. This is what we 
did in reply to “S. G. O.” thirty years ago, with the result that 

(1) Many of Canon Taylor’s statements were made in The Times last year. They 
were replied to at the time, but of that reply he takes no notice, and merely reiterates 


what has already been refuted. A full reply to his article in the October Fortnightly 
appeared in the Church Missionary Intelligencer for November. 
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“§. G. O.” did appoint a deputy and that the deputy was unable to 
find a single blunder. 

3. Canon Taylor says that the Balance Sheet does not balance. 
From our previous correspondence with him we gather that what he 
refers to is not the Balance Sheet, but the Statement of Receipts and 
Expenditure. Apparently he is not aware that in all large concerns 
these are totally different things. But either way there is not the 
shadow of foundation for the statement. Both the Balance Sheet and 
the Statement of Receipts and Expenditure do balance perfectly. 
Canon Taylor regards the certificate of the professional accountants 
as “a curiously guarded document.” It is guarded in one respect 
only. It states that “the properties at some of the mission stations 
are not included.”’ That is to say the King of Uganda, for example, 
gives the Mission a piece of land to build a house on. That piece of 
land is a “property at one of the stations.’ How are the 
accountants to value it, or to certify to the correctness of its valua- 
tion? But the certificate does testify tothe correctness of the Balance 
Sheet as presented, and I may add that the accounts and books from 
which it is built up are regularly audited month by month by the 
same eminent firm (Messrs. Turquands, Young & Co.). Canon Taylor 
tries to contrast what that same firm certifies of the Universities’ 
Mission Balance Sheet. Will it be believed that they certify nothing 
at all?—for the simple reason that the Universities’ Mission publishes 
no Balance Sheet. What the accountants have certified in its report 
is the Statement of Receipts and Expenditure. Surely it is not 
necessary for me to explain that a statement of the year’s incomings 
and outgoings is quite a different thing from a balance sheet of assets 
and liabilities which gives the value of properties. 

4. With regard to the valuation of investments, the professional 
accountants do not think it necessary that a re-valuation should take 
place each year. It is purely a matter of convenience. The 
L. N. W. stock, for instance, to which Canon Taylor refers, is part 


of a special trust fund of which the interest only can be used, and 
used for specified purposes. Our general finances are not affected 
by the valuation put on the principal of this fund; and this remark 
would apply to many similar cases. 

5. Canon Taylor states that “certain sums specially subscribed 


9) 


for special purposes have been diverted to other purposes.” This is 
a charge of malversation of funds. It is absolutely without founda- 
tion. The case he cites was a mere change of investment of certain 
monies which were not “ specially subscribed for special purposes,” 
but were entirely under the Committee’s control. 

6. Canon Taylor prints a short table of expenditure of the Uni- 
versities’ Mission in a form which he says he suggested. Yes, it is 
quite certain that the Secretary of that mission did not suggest it. 
The item “ payment of converts” was Canon Taylor’s own insertion, 
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and the Secretary has very properly put against it the figure “0.” 
Canon Taylor adds, “I am assured that no converts are paid for 
nominal services [i.e. by the Universities Mission], for which the 
expenditure of the Church Missionary Society is supposed to be very 
considerable ;”” and he goes on to disparage, very justly, “rupee 
Christians.” For this serious insinuation there is literally no ground 
whatever. We, too, should put the figure “0” against the item. 
I refrain from commenting upon such a method of controversy. Your 
readers are the best judges of it. They will now know what value 
to attach to Canon Taylor’s “ suppositions.”’ 

7. Canon Taylor complains that a sum which he estimates at about 
£66,000 is “‘ excluded from the Balance Sheet [ query, again, the state- 
ment of Receipts and Expenditure? ] for three reasons: because some 
of the returns have not been sent in, because it is in foreign currency 
which it would be troublesome to reduce into sterling, and lastly 
because the Home and Foreign Mission accounts refer to different 
financial years.” In this sentence two totally different things are 
confused, and that confusion runs through a large part of Canon 
Taylor’s article. He confuses the Society’s own expenditure in the 
missions with the expenditure in those missions which is covered by 
local or private funds. ‘‘ Reason” No. 1 belongs to the latter ; 
“reasons” Nos. 2 and 3 to the former. I proceed to notice both. 

8. It is true that considerable sums are raised and expended in the 
missions which do not come into the Society’s official accounts, because 
the Society has no control over the greater part of them. At least 
£15,000 of the total amount consists of the funds of the native 
Churches. In West Africa, in India, in Ceylon, in China, in Japan, 
in New Zealand, a large part of this israised and administered by the 
native Christians themselves, being expended upon the maintenance 
of their own clergy, churches, schools, &c. The accounts of these 
funds are sent home for our information, and because we have pub- 
lished a summary including them Canon Taylor has fastened upon 
them and asks us to bring them into our official accounts. What 
right have we to do so? They are not ours. Most of the native 
church funds, however, are for the present subsidized by grants from 
the Society, which grants are diminishing year by year as the native 
Christians increase in number and in power to support their own 
church expenses. But these grants are not included in the £15,000 
now in question. They are part of the Society’s own expenditure, 
and are included in its own accounts. 

9. Besides these Native Church funds large sums are given locally, 
especially in India, by the English residents, civil, military, and 
mercantile; and considerable sums are also sent from England by 
private friends to the missionaries. It is quite possible for Canon 
Taylor to send (say £100) to Mr. Mackay, whom he justly admires, 
and to say to him, “ You are to spend this on your own mission for 
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such ard such purposes, but I do not wish it to go into the Society’s 
coffers or accounts.’’. It is obvious that any demand on the part of 
the Society to control the disbursement of that £100 would be 
resented by the donor. The Society does enjoin upon all its mission- 
aries the most careful accuracy in all such matters, and asks that full 
returns be sent to it. But it cannot control the disbursement of the 
money, and therefore cannot include it in its official accounts. 
Much of the money so raised is not disbursed by individual missiona- 
ries, but by local voluntary committees. In India many stations 
have a local committee which raises its own funds for the work there. 
Part of these funds consists of grants from the Society. For those 
grants the Society is responsible, and they are duly brought to 
account. ‘The demand that we should bring all the rest to account 
comes curiously from a writer who at the same time expresses an 
opinion that the ‘‘ management and control” should be “ entrusted 
more largely to the colonial bishops who are on the spot, and are 
the proper persons to exercise it effectively.”’ 

10. The foreign accounts of the Society’s own expenditure (in- 
cluding the grants above mentioned) are a totally different matter. 
It is not the case that returns of these are not received. But it is 
the case that they are made up to December 31st, and therefore do 
not exactly correspond with the home accounts, which are made up 
to March 31st. The difference of date is a mere matter of conve- 
nience, and the assimilation of the two periods would not help Canon 
Taylor. I can best explain the realities of the case by an illustra- 
tion. Mr. Mackay, in Central Africa, instructs our agents in Zan- 
zibar to send him by the next caravan so many hundred yards of 
“cloth,” which is the currency of the interior. In due course, 
probably some months after, he receives the cloth and stores it, 
using it from time to time to pay porters, to buy food, and so on. 
In the meanwhile the agents at Zanzibar have drawn on the Society 
at home, say, £100 for cloth sent to Mr. Mackay. That £100 is 
duly entered in our books, and drafts which appear prior to March 
3lst are included in the accounts published in the course of the 
summer. The system that Canon Taylor asks us to adopt would 
involve our waiting till Mr. Mackay had rendered a full account of 
all that cloth, so that we could enter in our home accounts, 
“ Porters, so much ; food, so much,” &c., &c. I give this one illus- 
tration, but it must be borne in mind that the same thing is 
happening on the Niger, in New Zealand, in Japan, in Queen 
Charlotte’s Islands, on the Mackenzie River (within the Arctic 
Circle), not to speak of India, China, &c. But it may be asked, Do 
we ever get the complete accounts which show how the money has 
been actually spent? Yes, we do, and it is these accounts which we 
invited Canon Taylor to send a deputy to see. But the Society’s 
actual financial position on March 81st does not depend upon these 
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details. It depends upon the amount drawn on the home treasury. 
And it is obvious that, taking one year with another, the amount of 
annual drafts from a mission does represent its annual expenditure. 

11. It is scarcely worth while to notice the complaint that our 
statistical returns of missionaries, &c., are in a table dated June Lst, 
a different date from that of the accounts. Our report is sent to 
press in June, and it is our desire to give the latest figures we can. 
Therefore if a missionary has joined our ranks before June Ist he is 
included. But the fact that the table is so dated does not mean that 
the number given of native Christians, or of scholars in mission 
schools, say in Athabasca, or Uganda, or New Zealand, is the number 
on June Ist! It is the number in the latest return, which is sure to 
be some months old, and much nearer to the date of the foreign 
accounts. But in point of fact there is no relation whatever between 
the pounds, shillings, and pence spent in a particular twelve months 
and the number baptized or admitted to school in that same twelve 
months! How could there be? 

12. With regard to the entry “ difference” at the end of a parti- 
cular account, Canon Taylor professes to quote our reply, but he 
ingeniously (though not ingenuously) misquotes it, and conveys a 
totally incorrect impression of what we said. It is not, however, 
worth while to trouble my readers with an exposure of his misleading 
use of inverted commas. Let me come to the essence of the matter. 
Our official account of receipts last year states that £139,628 14s. 4d. 
was received ‘through associations,” that is, the local auxiliary 
organizations. The details of this are given in the “ Contribution 
List,’”’ which occupies over nine hundred closely printed columns con- 
taining something like eighty thousand entries. These entries, which 
are copied from the local lists sent in, add up as £139,632 1s. 11d., 
a difference of £3 7s. 7d. We regret that there should be a dif- 
ference at all, and that careful search through the eighty thousand 
entries failed to detect it in time for the publication of the Report. 
But Canon Taylor suggests that the accountant should be “ sur- 
charged with the deficiency.” This reminds me of a young West 
End partner in a City firm who, on hearing that the book-keeper 
had some mistake of one penny in his ledger which he could not 
detect, said, “Oh! I’ll pay the penny ”—not dreaming that such a 
thing was ridiculous, and would only make confusion worse con- 
founded. But in our case there is not even an error of that kind. 
The books and accounts, cash book, journal, ledger, &c., all agree. 
What we received was the amount acknowledged, £139,628 14s. 4d. 
In copying out for publication the multitude of local lists which give 
the details, an error is made of £3 7s. 7d. But that does not touch 
the books, and no one in the least degree conversant with accounts 
would suppose that it did. 

13. Canon Taylor says that “the real cost of collection greatly 
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exceeded that stated in the Balance Sheet.” The Balance Sheet says 
nothing on the subject, and, again, nobody with the least idea of 
what a balance sheet is could suppose that it would. But it is true 
that there are expenses of collection which are not included in the 
Society’s official accounts. The fact is easily explained. A clergy- 
man in a distant town holds the missionary anniversary of his parish. 
He asks for a missionary or other ‘deputation ” to be sent down to 
preach and speak. He prints bills to announce the occasion, and 
possibly hires a hall to hold a meeting in. When he remits the 
amount collected, he deducts (though not a few generously do not 
deduct) the amount thus expended. The Society receives the nett 
amount and enters it in its cash book. Apparently what Canon 
Taylor would have us do is to enter the gross amount and charge 
these local expenses on the other side. If the clergyman were the 
Society’s agent and acted under its authority, this might be reason- 
able. But he is entirely independent. His expenditure is his own. 
The Society has no control over it, and is responsible only for the 
nett sum it uctually receives. In almost every case, in remitting the 
money, the clergyman states what was actually collected and what 
is deducted, and his account as sent is published in our “ Contribution 
List ” (whence Canon Taylor gets his information regarding it). 
But only the nett sum is brought forward in the official accounts. 
Canon Taylor is entitled to include these local charges in his 
estimate of the cost of raising missionary funds, but he is not 
entitled to charge the Society with imperfect account-keeping. It 
can only enter as expenditure, in its official accounts, its own dis- 
bursements made on its own authority. The personal expenses of 
the “deputation”’ for railway travelling, &c., are paid by the Society 
and duly charged. 

14. With regard to our paid deputation staff, it includes a 
certain number of missionaries at home on furlough (average eleven). 
These missionaries must be kept in food and clothing while in 
England whether they “go on deputation” or not. It would be 
quite justifiable to charge their allowances against the missions. But 
in what some may think an excess of candour the Society charges 
them against “collection of funds.” Let me add that we should be 
only too thankful to reduce the undeniably large amount spent under 
this head. The way to reduce it is for the clergy to instruct their 
own people in their duty to the missionary cause instead of perpe- 
tually asking for “ deputations.”” But when voluntary workers are 
spoken of, 1 must point out that in our Report Canon Taylor will 
find a list of over six hundred honorary district secretaries, besides 
whom there are many hundreds of voluntary collectors all over the 
country whose names, or many of them, are unknown to us. 

15. Canon Taylor complains of the Society’s total expenditure per 
European missionary being as high as £900 to £1,000. I do 
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not accept his calculation as accurate; but let it stand for argu- 
ment’s sake. The large amount is simply an evidence of successful 
work. A missionary who is effecting little costs little beyond his 
personal allowances. If he opens schools and employs the native 
evangelists Canon Taylor recommends, his expenditure will quickly 
treble and quadruple, and the more converts he makes the more will 
he be able to extend his machinery. An example will show how 
fallacious it is to infer the cost of a missionary from the cost of his 
mission. The Niger Mission, the Bombay Mission, and the Mid- 
China Mission cost last year nearly similar amounts, viz. between 
£6,000 and £7,000 each. The first has two European missionaries, 
the second fourteen, the third nineteen. Does Canon Taylor suppose 
that the two on the Niger cost the Society £3,000 a-piece ? It is a 
question of the machinery in each case: how many native agents 
there are ; how many schools ; whether there are several distant and 
isolated stations or the work concentrated at one or two, &c., &c. 
Again, in the October Fortnightly Canon Taylor contrasted the 
Punjab and South India Missions to the disadvantage of the former. 
The cost last year was almost identical, about £16,600 each. The 
Punjab had thirty-eight European missionaries and South India 
twenty-seven. This, if Canon Taylor's November argument is right, 
is in favour of the Punjab. But I forbear. I have said quite enough 
to show the uselessness of these calculations. 

Although I have not in the foregoing article discussed the general 
questions raised by Canon Taylor, perhaps I may add a few facts 
which may assist in their consideration. 

16. As regards the celibacy question, it may interest Canon Taylor 
to know that out of three hundred and fifty missionaries on our 
present list, one hundred and fifty are unmarried; but at the same 
time practical experience in all parts of the world has shown us that 
there is no better missionary than a good missionary’s wife. In very 
many cases the husband and wife are in effect two missionaries, and 
might well be so counted. In his calculations of the cost per mis- 
sionary, based on the relation between the total number of missiona- 
ries and the total expenditure, Canon Taylor credits the Universities’ 
Mission with its three wives, but he does not credit us with our two 
hundred. This difference of treatment is a good illustration of his 
arguments. 

17. The Church Missionary Society does not profess to give its 
missionaries “salaries’’ at all. It gives “allowances,” varying in 
amount according to the country and other circumstances. India and 
Japan require more than North-West Canada; Calcutta requires 
more than Tinnivelly. The amounts have been fixed after many 
years of practical experience by committees comprising men who 
have lived in these several countries themselves. It is the society’s 
interest to make them as small as possible. Of course bachelors living 
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together in one house need much less than married men living in 
separate houses. We have both kinds and believe both are wanted. Of 
course, again, a society which concentrates its work on one country, 
and has a considerable staff at one station, will work more cheaply 
per head than a society which has its stations all over the world, 
many of them manned by only two missionaries, or even by one. 

18. When a missionary “draws £20 a year” from his society, it 
means that the society “finds him” in food, servants, and other 
supplies, &c., &c., and allows that sum for (so to speak) pocket 
money. It does not follow that he actually costs less than another 
who draws £150, or £200, and “ finds himself.” When Mr. Mackay 
and his brethren first went to Uganda, they were paid nothing at all 
in cash, the society “finding” everything. This system was found 
not to work well, and “ allowances” were ultimately substituted. 

19. As regards the type of men sent out. The Church Missionary 
Society has a larger proportion of university graduates among its 
male missionaries (110, or more than one-third) than any other of the 
larger societies. The Universities’ Mission to Central Africa is almost 
equal. The Oxford Mission at Calcutta, and the Cambridge Mission 
at Delhi are small bands of graduates only (about half a dozen each). 
As regards the men trained at our own College at Islington, a larger 
proportion of first classes in the Oxford and Cambridge Preliminary 
Theological Examination for Holy Orders has been gained by them 
than by the men from any other theological college. In seven 
years, out of the forty-five who entered, eighteen obtained a first 
class, twenty-one a second class, five a third class, and one failed. 

In conclusion, let me say that we decline to follow Canon Taylor 
in his invidious comparison between the Church Missionary Society 
and the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa. We do not believe 
that such comparison, fairly made, would be to our discredit. As 
regards the accounts of the Universities’ Mission, I have carefully 
examined their last Report, and I quite fail to find the figures on 
which Canon Taylor relies. So far as I can trace any connection 
between his statements and the published figures, he seems to me to 
have misunderstood them as much as he has ours. But the difference 
is that he always contrives to obtain results in the case of the Uni- 
versities’ Mission more favourable, and in ours less favourable, than 
the figures really warrant. With regard to the contrasts drawn be- 
tween our methods and theirs I decline to say anything. We fully 
recognise that in the great cause of the diffusion of Christianity 
throughout the world many diverse methods may be found useful ; 
and if the special plan adopted by the Universities’ Mission, or by 
the Salvation Army, should prove effective in promoting that cause, 
we shall be the first to rejoice, and to learn from them if need be. 

EucENneE Stock. 
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NOTE BY CANON TAYLOR. 


Mr. Srock’s defence seems to me to be singularly ineffective. It 
amounts in substance to this:—That his committee possesses two sets 
of accounts, an esoteric set for their own satisfaction, full, correct, 
and explicit; and also an exoteric set which is published for the use 
of the subscribers, which is admittedly incorrect, imperfect, and 
misleading. The esoteric books I have not seen, and like any other 
outsider or subscriber, I have judged and claim to judge the Society 
by its published accounts. On the face of the published accounts, I 
am entitled to maintain, and I do maintain till the real accounts 
are published, that the balance sheet does not balance; that the real 
costs of collection greatly exceed the costs which affect the published 
balance sheet ; that large sums raised and expended for the work of 
the society are not accounted for ; that the tabulation of results does 
not apply to the same periods or to the same geographical areas as the 
tabulation of expenditure ; that it is impossible to ascertain from the 
published accounts how the money is really spent, and that the 
society does not appear to be exercising efficient control over a consider- 
able portion of the expenditure, both in the missions and at home. 

Nor can I admit that ‘a full reply ” has been given to my article 
in the October Fortnightly. That article bristled with figures, but 
the anonymous writer of the “full reply”’ declined altogether to go 
into the figures, which he says “would fall more naturally into the 
province of an actuary,” and confined himself to the more congenial 
topic of personal vituperation, designating my statements as “ silly,” 
“ absurd,” “ignorant,” “ vulgar,” “nonsense,” “ stuff,’ “‘rhodomon- 
tade,”’ “bald and disjointed chat.” I cannot, therefore, agree with 
Mr. Stock as to the literary or logical value of the “ full reply,” 
which he has admitted into the official journal of the Society. The 
resort to abusive invective is usually the sign of a bad cause, and may 
safely be treated with contempt. 

Mr. Stock thinks I have misrepresented the information given me 
by the society. If so, he has only to permit the publication, hitherto 
refused, of the correspondence that has passed. 

Mr. Stock evades any reply to my most serious complaint, namely, 
that the published accounts of the society are not the “real” 
accounts, but merely represent the drafts of the missions. He admits 
my allegation that “no reports are published” as to the way in 
which enormous sums, amounting to about £260,000 a year, are 
actually expended. Nor can I admit that what the society calls 
its “General Account of Receipts and Payments,” from which receipts 
and payments of about £68,000 are excluded, is either “explicit” 
or “correct.” The sums actually expended being much larger than 
those which appear in this account, it is impossible to judge how far 


the results are commensurate with the expenditure. An example 
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will make this clear. In my October article I said that last year 
424 agents of the society spent £11,003 15s. 7d. in Ceylon, the net 
result being that there was a decrease of 143 in the native Christian 
adherents. As to the sums locally raised in Ceylon, the report stated 
that there were “no returns.” Going back to the report of 1883-84, 
the last year for which complete returns have been published, I find 
that the sum of £6,093 5s. 6d. was locally raised. If a similar sum 
was locally raised last year, the cost of losing the 143 native adherents 
really amounted to £17,097 1s. 1d., or 55 per cent. more than is 
stated in the accounts. I contend, therefore, that the published 
accounts are illusive; I might almost say delusive, as they give an 
erroneous impression of the cost at which the results are obtained. Mr. 
Stock has also omitted to give any reply to my complaint that the audi- 
tors do not state in their certificate that any vouchers have been sub- 
mitted to them. An audit without vouchers is little better than a farce. 

Mr. Stock thinks I have confused the “balance sheet” with the 
“statement of receipts and expenditure.” Since the general balance 
sheet includes the balances of all the accounts, an error in the one in- 
volves an error in the other. I have affirmed that the balance sheet 
does not balance, because there is an error in one of the balances 
which it includes. Mr. Stock, however, affirms that the balance sheet 
does ‘“‘balance perfectly.” The financial secretary, however, in- 
formed me that a certain entry in the published statement of receipts 
“ means that there is an error somewhere,” but ‘‘ where we have not 
yet been able to discover.” Mr. Stock, however, after denying the 
existence of the error, goes on to explain it. It is not in the books, 
but in the transcript of them published for the benefit of the sub- 
scribers, that the error exists. The published transcript of the 
books shows that a certain sum was received from the subscribers. 
The cash in the till is not so much by £3 7s. 7d. I called and still 
call this “ difference”’ a “ deficiency.”’ 

The time at my disposal (I am on the point of starting for 
Palermo) will not permit me to answer Mr. Stock step by step 
in his replies; but I am prepared to do so on the first oppor- 
tunity. I will only say that ten of his numbered paragraphs, 
in which he assigns. reasons why his society does not publish 
satisfactory accounts, are disposed of by the fact that the society 
which most closely resembles the Church Missionary Society 
in the nature and extent of its operations does publish accounts 
which are not open to any of the objections I have urged. In all 
those points as to which I have alleged that the accounts of the 
Church Missionary Society are incomplete, indefinite, and unbusiness- 
like, I find that the accounts of the London Missionary Society are 
full, explicit, and precise. Instead of a vague and useless statement 
that so much has been drawn by each mission, the subscribers to the 
London Missionary Society are informed exactly how much has been 
expended in each mission on the salaries of the missionaries, how 
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much on native agency, how much on education, on building, on 
passages and outfits, and what balance each mission has in hand. 
The sums locally raised are accounted for, the home expenditure 
is given in admirable detail, the salary of each secretary being 
stated, and the expenses incurred by the local associations in rais- 
ing funds are all brought to book. In short, every penny received 
or expended is duly accounted for, and the auditors briefly 
certify, without any qualifications, that they have examined the 
books and vouchers, and find the accounts correct. The other 
objections which I have urged to the accounts of the Church 
Missionary Society do not apply to the accounts of the London 
Missionary Society, which are business-like and straightforward. 
The investments are all given at par, the contributions in foreign 
currency are actually reduced to sterling; the published accounts are 
the real accounts, and refer to the same areas and periods as the 
statements of results. We learn precisely what the European 
missionaries really cost, and we are told in each instance whether 
they are celibates or married. Since every one of my requirements 
are satisfied by the accounts of the London Missionary Society, it is 
vain for Mr. Stock to contend that it is impossible to satisfy them. 
If Mr. Stock will frame his accounts on the model of those of the 
London Missionary Society, I do not think his subscribers will any 
longer have reason to complain. 

I will only add that I have received letters from officials of the 
Church Missionary Society thanking me for what I have said, 
supplying me with information, and begging me to persevere in the 
endeavour to effect reforms which they acknowledge to be desirable. 
Mr. Stock cannot be ignorant that all, or almost all, of the reforms 
which I have advocated have also been urged by members of his own 
committee, and circulated in privately printed pamphlets which, if I 
were at liberty to cite, would cut away from under his feet the whole 
ground of his defence. As it is, I can only quote the published 
warning of a prominent member of his committee, who says, “ From 
the east, and the west, and the south, come up tidings of terrible 
failures and fearful blots. If the enemy knew our shortcomings as 
well as our friends, where should we be?” This is the published 
opinion of one of the most earnest and devoted friends of the Church 
Missionary Society, who is behind the scenes at Salisbury Square. 
Is it needful to say more? Isaac Tayror. 


P.S.—Owing to the proofs of my last article having miscarried, a 
portion of it went to press without revision. Omitting minor 
corrections, in the account of the expenditure of the Universities 
Mission on p. 585, “ Transport” should be £4,264, medicine £497, 
total £17,935. On p. 592, for “ £60,000” read £66,000, and “ for 
nearly £70,000 ” read “about £60,000.” 
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Wiruin the last few weeks events have occurred in Roumania which 
will have an important bearing not only on the future of that coun- 
try but on the proximate phases of the Eastern Question. The 
elections, which have been eagerly looked forward to by all parties 
since the spring, have concluded with a result not only startling in 
itself, but such as to cause the gravest apprehension among those who 
pray for the peace of the youthful kingdom. For the first time since 
Roumania became an independent country the Russophil party has 
gained a distinct preponderance in the Chamber. M. Jean Bratiano, 
once the bulwark of his country against Russia, the veteran states- 
man who for twelve years swayed the destinies of Roumania almost 
without a rival, has within a few days witnessed the destruction of 
his party and found himself excluded from the Assembly. The 
catastrophe is complete. The large and compact majority of the 
National-Liberal or anti-Russian party led by M. Bratiano has been 
annihilated. Already the results of the change are becoming mani- 
fest. The victorious Russophils propose the impeachment of the 
fallen statesman; a Russophil deputy has been elected President of 
the Chamber in opposition to the Government; the precautionary 
regulations on the frontier against the immigration of Russian agents 
have been relaxed. But this is not all. The triumph of the Con- 
servatives threatens to postpone the agrarian reforms, the necessity 
of which was demonstrated by the serious revolt of last spring, and 
as a consequence the outbreak of fresh disturbances may be expected 
with certainty. The present coalition Government, in its anxiety to 
defeat M. Bratiano, has held out one hand to the Radicals and 
another to the Conservatives. It has conquered, but it has now to 
attempt the impossible task of reconciling the demands of its hetero- 
geneous allies. The Conservatives, bold in their numbers and en- 
couraged by Russia, have determined to oppose the measures intro- 
duced by the Ministry for the relief of the peasants and the reform 
of local government. The Ministry, which has given a pledge to the 
Radicals for the introduction of these measures—which, as I hope to 
show, are absolutely necessary for the welfare of the country— 
threaten to hold a fresh election, and it is hard to see what other 
alternative they could adopt. The situation is one of extreme gravity, 
involving the prospect of prolonged tension, strife, and chaos; and 
but for the known moderation of the present Cabinet and the proved 
sagacity of King Charles, the friends of Roumania might well despair. 

The external difficulties of Roumania are also such as to entitle her 
to sympathy. The great Eastern Question which has perplexed and 
distracted generations of statesmen is hastening to its final solution. 
The hour is approaching for the departure of the Turk from a conti- 
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nent in which he has ever been regarded as an alien and an intruder. 
That cherished article in the creed of the patriotic Englishman—the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire—has died hard; but at last it has 
gone to its long home; it has “joined the majority ” of forsaken 
beliefs in an age which holds nothing sacred, which declares iron- 
clads obsolete before they are launched, and questions the authority 
of the Duke of Argyle. Every dogma, as well as every dog, has its 
day. The Turk must return to the land whence he came forth; he 
is an anachronism in Europe, he is played out and he knows it. But 
he will hardly quit the stage without a scenic display, and his last 
bow will be made amid a blaze of fireworks. The final act of the 
drama will soon begin, and Roumania will figure prominently in the 
spectacle. What will be her attitude in this gigantic crisis? Will 
she open her gates to her former ally, who requited her hospitality 
and her invaluable assistance by purloining one of her fairest pro- 
vinces? Has she forgotten her children in Bessarabia, who look to 
her for deliverance from a crushing despotism? Is she so convinced 
of the omnipotence of Russia as to purchase a semblance of freedom 
at the price of all that really constitutes national independence ? Or 
will she rouse herself to an appreciation of the responsibility of her 
position as the sentinel of the young nationalities of the Balkans, 
and nerve herself to resist a power which never retreats except to 
gather strength for a fresh advance? Will her plains become the 
Marathon, and King Charles the Miltiades, of a new and desperate 
struggle for freedom in South Eastern Europe? Or will she play 
the part of Thebes, and aid in the enslavement of her sister races ? 
Will she-claim the protection of Austria ; and, joining in a confeder- 
ation of the Balkan States, become an autonomous member of 
a great Eastern Empire extending from the Tyrol to the Darda- 
nelles? Or willshe, with fatal hesitation, neglect to provide herself 
with allies for the defence of that independence which the heroism 
of her sons won for her at Plevna, and after a half-hearted resistance 
submit to the effacement of her nationality and the extinction of her 
freedom ? In a word, what will be the fate of Roumania ? 

The heavens are darkening and the thunder-cloud will soon burst 
over the Balkan peninsula. Will Roumania weather the storm ? 
In the conduct of her external affairs her ministers have been 
watchful and discreet. Indeed, M. Bratiano, during his long tenure 
of office, was so busily engaged in making friends for Roumania 
and counteracting the designs of Russia, that he failed to observe 
the serious internal dangers which were daily increasing during 
his administration. The domestic condition of Roumania displays 
two serious sources of weakness— the condition of the peasant 
population, and the spirit of faction which rages amongst political 
parties. The social aspect of Roumania is such as to inspire the 
gravest fears. The state of her rural population is not only lamentable 
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but alarming. The dangerous outbreak of the peasants in the spring 
of this year was only a symptom of the disease which has sunk 
deeply into the vitals of her social system. The revolt attracted less 
attention in England than it deserved, and few of those who read 
the meagre telegrams which appeared in most of the newspapers 
were aware that for some time it taxed the whole strength of the 
Government, and that a few more successes on the part of the in- 
surgents might have led to the downfall of King Charles, and, in fact, 
to the entire re-opening of the Eastern Question. It will be best to 
describe my experiences during this critical period before examining 
the causes which so nearly produced an overwhelming catastrophe. 

It was a chilly April morning and the rain was falling in torrents 
when I arrived at the principal railway terminus at Bucharest. The 
vast plains which surround the Roumanian capital had a deserted 
and cheerless appearance ; there were no labourers in the fields, and 
every human being appeared to have fled for refuge from the fury of 
the elements. But, as it turned out, many of the peasants who had 
abandoned their work were busily employed that morning. Most of 
the trains on their way to Bucharest had been stopped and plundered 
by bands of rustics, who shot or maltreated the railway officials and 
relieved the passengers of their money and luggage. The muse of 
history must do honour to an engine-driver, whose name is unre- 
corded. As his train, which was travelling down an incline, ap- 
proached a station, he noticed that the platform was crowded with 
rebels, who began to spring upon the footboards and enter the 
carriages. He immediately put on full steam, and the train left the 
station at a rapid pace, carrying with it some fifty of its captors, now 
transformed into captives, who were compelled to take an inglorious 
leap for their lives, lest they should be “run in,” not only to Bucha- 
rest, but to prison. There was no indication of excitement in the 
streets of the capital, as I dashed along in a noisy vehicle over the 
consecutive boulders which serve for a pavement; but a few days 
before my arrival there had been serious riots in the neighbourhood 
of the palace, of which I heard very contradictory accounts from 
sympathisers on both sides. The soldiers appear to have dealt some- 
what roughly with certain members of the Radical party and their 
followers, who went to the palace to present a petition to the king. 
Bloodshed followed, producing intense exasperation among political 
parties; but the most unfortunate part of the business was the 
example of disorder held up to the country-folk who had flocked in 
great numbers to the markets at Bucharest, and who were not slow 
to learn a lesson in the art of resistance to authority. 

Within an hour of my arrival I learned from a trustworthy 
source that the condition of affairs was extremely critical. Several 
villages in the neighbourhood of Bucharest were in open insurrec- 
tion, and the capital itself was threatened. The peasants had 
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been shot down in scores by the soldiers, as they assembled in 
tumultuous crowds, endeavouring to break into the farmers’ gra- 
naries, and wreaking their vengeance on the middlemen and officials 
whose exactions had driven them to desperation. In vain the 
military authorities called upon them to disperse before giving the 
order to fire ; the people were starving, and hungry bellies have no 
ears. In many of the villages the mayors were lynched by the 
famishing rustics. In other places the officials quite lost their heads 
in the presence of danger, and told the peasants to help themselves 
to maize and lands and anything else they fancied. This weakness 
on the part of the authorities did more than anything else to spread 
the conflagration. There was no actual organization among the 
peasants, but the mot d’ordre was passed from village to village; and 
within a few days the whole of South-Eastern Wallachia was in a 
state of revolt. The alarm in Bucharest was increased by the 
refugees who came crowding in from the country districts, telling 
tales of burning farmhouses, of prefects and mayors flogged and 
shot by the people, and of sanguinary encounters between the rioters 
and the troops. Prince Ghika, the President of the Senate, received 
a message, stating that four of his farms had been burned to the 
ground, and that his country-house had only been saved by the 
strength of its iron shutters, which resisted the attempts of the 
rioters to force an entry until the arrival of the soldiers. Some- 
thing like consternation was felt at Bucharest when it was 
announced that Kalarasch, one of the most important towns in 
Wallachia, had already been for three days in the hands 
of the rebels, who had baffled every effort of the troops to 
dislodge them. The difficulties of the Government were in- 
creased by the refusal of some of the Wallachian regiments 
to march against the peasants. “ We will not shoot down our 
fathers and our brothers like dogs,” they said; and the authorities 
were compelled to rely almost altogether on the Moldavian troops. It 
was an anxious time; but there were still some sources of consola- 
tion. Moldavia was quiet, and the proletariat of Bucharest showed 
no signs of making cause with the rebels. To prevent a panic in 
the capital, M. Rosetti, the Premier, adopted the unusual course of 
privately summoning the editors of all the papers in Bucharest, 
even those unfavourable to the Government, to his office. He 
admitted the extreme gravity of the crisis, and appealed to their 
patriotism, requesting them not to publish anything likely to add to 
the prevailing excitement. His appeal was successful, and from that 
day it was impossible to obtain any accurate information from the 
newspapers with regard to the progress of the revolt. But within a 
week or ten days it was tolerably manifest that the unequal conflict 
between armed and disciplined soldiers and unarmed, unorganized, 
and famishing peasants had been brought to a close. 
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Most Englishmen are accustomed to see the finger of Russia in 
every disturbance which breaks out in South Eastern Europe, and 
the first question which will occur to every one is, what share had 
Russia in the Roumanian rising? The policy of Russia in the 
Baltic States may be summed up in a few words. She is always in 
opposition. Whatever the Government of the day may be, Russia 
is in league with its opponents. Her hand is always lifted against 
the existing authority. She fosters the most intimate relations with 
statesmen out of office, who when they were in power thwarted her 
designs, but who, now that they have fallen, are glad enough of her 
support. When they return to power she will favour their assailants. 
The growth of a sturdy independent nationality on her southern 
confines would be fatal to the programme which she has marked out 
for herself, and to which she steadily adheres. It is, therefore, her 
interest to weaken the existing Government, whether at Bucharest, 
Sophia, or Belgrade. Once she perceived that M. Bratiano was 
building up a power in Roumania which might prove an obstacle to 
her southward progress, she became his deadly foe. M. Bratiano has 
fallen, but she has not shown any greater partiality for the present 
coalition ministry, and has exerted her influence to prevent some of 
the most influential leaders of what is called the “ United Opposi- 
tion” from joining it. But in fairness it must be said that her 
complicity in the recent rebellion has not been proved. <A few 
incidents, however, are not without significance. A landowner 
residing at Bucharest received a visit from his steward, who told 
him that a revolt had occurred on his estate. The villagers had 
been perfectly quiet on the previous day, but towards evening a 
couple of carriages drove up to the village inn, and several well- 
dressed strangers alighted. They proceeded to hoist a white flag, 
the Russian emblem, before the door of the house, and then drove 
away. Next morning the village was in insurrection. At Radoran 
an orator harangued the people, telling them that Alexander of 
Russia would satisfy all their wishes. At Artzari the revolt was 
led by one Teodoroff, a Bessarabian, and the peasants shouted 
“Long live Russia! She will give us lands and money!” Iam 
inclined to think, however, that the Russians who were mixed up in 
the disturbances were more probably amateur agitators than autho- 
rized emissaries; and it must not be forgotten that Bucharest is a 
centre for Nihilists, who are watched by a permanent staff of Russian 
detectives. But putting aside all question of instigation, the miser- 
able condition of the peasants and the grinding tyranny of their 
masters were alone sufficient to cause, and indeed almost to justify, 
a recourse to violence. That the revolt was in many cases provoked 
by sheer destitution is proved by the fact that in several villages a 
judicious distribution of maize had the effect of sending the peasants 
away quietly to their homes; and in some places the honest rusties 
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insisted that a memorandum should be made of the amount of maize 
given to each of them, in order that they might pay for it when 
better times came round. 

There was little indication in the streets of Bucharest of the re- 
bellion which was raging in the neighbourhood. The motley crowd 
which throngs that polyglot city pursued the even tenor of its way, 
and Jews, Greeks, and Bulgarians, Saxons from Transylvania and 
gorgeously clad Albanians, peasants in sheepskins, swarthy gipsies, 
and bearded popes jostled each other as usual in the crowded 
thoroughfares ; while noisy droskies dashed as furiously as ever over 
the mountainous pavement, steered by Russian drivers arrayed in 
garments exactly resembling dressing-gowns. But doleful groups 
of refugee farmers and land-stewards sat all day long in the cafés 
comparing their experiences, and melancholy processions of prisoners 
passed by at intervals, escorted by companies of soldiers. In ten 
days’ time upwards of two thousand captive peasants had been 
marched into Bucharest; a thousand more remained in the country 
to receive “instruction” from judges specially despatched for the 
purpose. The gaols in the capital were filled to overflowing, and 
accommodation had to be provided in the two great riding-schools 
attached to the barracks. The April sun was shining brightly, and 
a strong east wind was raising the dust in stifling clouds as I 
walked across one of the barrack-yards accompanied by a juge 
dinstruction and M. Jonesco, a distinguished member of the 
Chamber, who kindly undertook to assist me in my conversations 
with the prisoners. At the door of the great riding-school we saw 
a company of soldiers standing in a circle and holding their rifles 
at the charge, the bayonet-points being directed inwards. Within 
the cordon lay a wretched mass of human beings clothed in rags, 
and so thickly covered with dust that they were scarcely distinguish- 
able from the ground on which they lay. The sun was beating on 
their uncovered heads, and the wind was tossing their grimy gar- 
ments, as they lay, some stretched on the ground unconscious or 
asleep, others huddled together so closely that it was difficult to dis- 
tinguish the several figures. All were so completely exhausted that 
it seemed an unnecessary precaution to point bayonets at their pros- 
trate forms, for they could not have run away, even if they had wished. 
A few of them lifted their eyes vacantly as we spoke to the sergeant 
in charge. but the greater part took no notice of our presence. They 
had been marched a distance of forty miles to Bucharest. We 
then entered the riding-school. The atmosphere inside the huge 
building, in which a thousand human beings had been confined 
night and day for more than a week, was noisome and almost 
overpowering, but the juge d’instruction provided us with cigarettes, 
which materially assisted us throughout the ordeal. The peasants 
stood in groups according to the districts from which they came ; 
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they seemed to speak but little to one another, but they watched 
us as we passed among them with eager, anxious eyes. Some of 
them were sitting on the damp muddy floor, in which there were 
pools of water, caused apparently by leakage from the roof, but 
they all rose as we approached, and respectfully took off their 
caps. When we questioned them as to their grievances, three or 
four would sometimes reply together; but as a rule each group left 
the statement of its case to a single spokesman, the others remon- 
strating with those who in the fulness of their heart occasionally 
interrupted him. It was all the same sad tale of greed and rapa- 
city on the part of the farmers and land-jobbers, of injustice and 
tyranny on that of the officials. The juge d’instruction rebuked the 
prisoners in a kindly way for their acts of violence; but they said 
that they had only asked for maize, and for some slight remission 
of the cruel terms on which they held their little plots of ground. 
These conversations with the judge, before whom his interlocutors 
were soon to appear as defendants, would be somewhat irregular 
according to English notions, bat I do not think justice suffered in 
consequence. ‘The bearing of these unhappy men was manly, quiet, 
and respectful; one old man, who seemed half crazed from misery, 
threw himself on his knees and clasping his hands begged piteously 
for mercy, but those who stood around did not seem to sympathise 
with his appeal. We passed on to a group of fine handsome fellows, 
who held themselves as straight as guardsmen. They had served 
in the army during the great war; they had fought, and some of 
them had shed their blood, at Plevna; they had been defrauded of 
the land which had been promised them as the reward of victory, 
and they were now enjoying such hospitality as their grateful 
country could afford them. As we went out through the door we 
paused to speak a word to the sentry. He told us that his father 
and his uncle were confined in the room we had just left. We then 
went to the other riding-school, which presented a similar spectacle 
to that which I have described. On leaving it I said good-bye to 
the juge @ instruction, a kind-hearted man, who assured me that the 
utmost discrimination would be used in the treatment of the pri- 
soners, that the greater part of them would be sent to their homes 
in a few days, and that only those who had been caught red-handed 
in acts of violence would be brought up for trial. 

The visits which I made to the villages that had been the scenes 
of disturbance confirmed my impressions as to the condition of the 
rural population, and the statements of the villagers tallied with 
those of the prisoners. The Roumanian villages are by no means as 
picturesque as the Bulgarian, which derive most of their beauty 
from the trees and gardens by which they are surrounded, for every 
Bulgarian is by natural instinct a gardener. In south-eastern Wal- 
lachia and along the shores of the Danube the peasants live in holes 
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dug in the ground and roofed over with a rude thatch, but near 
Bucharest the houses are fairly built, whitewashed, and covered 
with a thick thatch of cane, which extends beyond the walls and 
forms a shady verandah supported by poles. I noticed that the 
walls of some of the houses were embellished with gaily painted 
pictures of flowers. The object of these adornments was not ssthe- 
tic, but strictly business-like. It was practically the same as if a 
card were hung in the window bearing the inscription, “ Young 
lady of marriageable age to be disposed of. Excellent references and 
adequate dowry. Inquire within.’”? The convenience of this method 
of advertisement is indisputable. A young Roumanian in search of 
a wife has only to take a stroll through his native village. In a 
quarter of an hour he ascertains how many eligible damsels are fur- 
nished by the community; inquiries follow, and very probably 
before evening he is suited to his fancy. English people who are 
“ shocked”’ by this practical system ought to form a society for the 
suppression of our own matrimonial journals. It was easy enough 
to draw the peasants into conversation as they sat beneath the veran- 
dahs of the little village inns. They complained that their food and 
the articles which they used were heavily and unjustly taxed, and 
that notwithstanding the severity of the past season the officials, the 
farmers, and the land speculators continued their exactions, and 
would give them no remission. The maize and the hay had all been 
burnt up by the fierce heat of last year’s summer, and in the extreme 
cold which followed many of their oxen and buffaloes, on which they 
had to depend for the spring ploughing, had either perished or been 
slaughtered for food. In the height of their distress well-dressed 
strangers, who appeared to have unlimited supplies of money, but 
who were not exactly gentlemen (“boyards”), had come among 
them, and had made them drunk in the cabarets and incited them to 
revolt. In fact the “ spirits-propaganda ” was prosecuted with con- 
siderable success. The foolish people sallied forth armed with sticks 
and ploughshares, only to be shot down by the soldiers, who, to do 
them justice, were very reluctant to fire, and in some cases were 
dangerously inclined to fraternise with the rebels. In one place an 
officer ordered a young soldier to flog a peasant who had been 
caught plundering a barn. The young man refused, for the 
prisoner was his father. The officer, however, insisted, threatening 
to put in force in both cases the full penalty of martial law ; and 
the unhappy youth was compelled to wield the lash, in the sight of 
his comrades, upon the naked body of his own father. But notwith- 
standing all the aggravations of their condition, this much-enduring 
people showed no ferocity of resentment, no passion for revenge. 
When they rose, all unarmed as they were, they fought bravely and 
stubbornly, but their courage was the courage of despair. Una salus 
victis nullam sperare salutem : “They might as well,” they said, “be 
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shot down by the soldiers as starved to death by the farmers.” 
Patient, docile, submissive as the oxen with which they plough, these 
descendants of a conquering race have long forgotten the haughty 
maxim which taught their ancestors “‘to spare the lowly and war 
down the proud ;” ages of oppression have bereft them of their 
imperial instincts, and endowed them in exchange with the rarer 
virtues of uncomplaining fortitude and manly resignation. 

It would be impossible within the limits of this article to do more 
than glance at the history of the Roumanian land question, but it 
deserves the careful study of those who are interested in agrarian 
legislation. Towards the end of the last century the peasants were 
nominally liberated from a condition approaching to serfdom, and 
were allowed to cultivate small portions of land for themselves under 
certain conditions. The prevailing features of these conditions were 
the dime and the corvée, the former being customary in Wallachia, 
the latter in Moldavia, while a mixed system was adopted in the 
neighbourhood of Bucharest. The dime consisted in a tithe of the 
produce, which the peasant paid to the proprietor in kind for the use 
of the land, the peasant providing all expenses of cultivation. The 
corvée was a variable number of days’ labour, ranging between thirty 
and eighty, which the peasant gave to the landlord annually for a 
similar privilege. Both systems gave scope for endless oppressions, 
the landlords often claiming extra payments in kind, or requiring the 
peasants’ labour at a time when it was necessary for the latter to 
attend to his own ground. There was little or no appeal from 
tyranny, as the local officials always decided in favour of the stronger 
party. The Réglement Organique, passed after the Russian occupa- 
tion in 1834, though it abolished certain abuses, left the peasants 
rather worse off than before. The first dawn of a better state of 
things appeared in 1849, when the convention of Balta Liman, 
between Turkey, Roumania’s suzerain, and Russia, for the first time 
definitely regulated the relations of landlord and tenant. The 
peasants were divided into three classes: (1) Those who possessed 
four oxen (or more) and a cow; (2) Those who possessed two oxen 
and acow; (3) Those who possessed one cow only. The landlord 
was compelled to give to each peasant on his estate who belonged to 
the first class, eleven pogones, or fourteen acres of land ; to each who 
belonged to the second, ten acres; to each who belonged to the third, 
five and a half acres; and was empowered to demand from each of 
them in return twenty-two days’ labour in the year, a tenth of the 
harvest, and a fifth of the hay. But the great change came in 1864. 
The Government then effected a compulsory purchase of the landlords’ 
interest in the peasants’ holdings, fixing a low and uniform price, 
and giving the landlords bonds for the purchase-money at ten per 
cent. interest. The needy and improvident boyards, whose extra- 
vagance and self-indulgence had reduced them to such a plight 
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that they were glad to get money on any terms, made little 
resistance to this arrangement, and the bonds for the most 
part quickly found their way into the hands of Jews. As 
the peasants had no money to buy their holdings, the Government 
took the titles of the land in pledge, receiving annual instalments 
from the peasants for a term of fifteen years, at the end of which 
time the latter entered into full ownership. The purchase money 
for the three categories of holdings was £22 8s., £16 8s., and £12 
respectively, the annual instalments being £2, £1 9s., and £1 1s. 
The peasants, almost without exception, like the Irish tenants who 
have purchased under the “ Bright clauses”’ or the Ashbourne Act, 
paid the instalments honourably and punctually. So far as the hold- 
ings were concerned the corvée and the dime were abolished for ever ; 
but unfortunately, as time went on, the liberal legislation of 1864 
was not sufficiently extended. No arrangement had been made for 
the pasturage of the peasants’ cattle, and the village commons were 
insufficient for the purpose. The law of 1864 gave land only to the 
married peasants. They were not allowed to alienate their holdings 
until a period of thirty years should have elapsed; but subdivision 
was permitted, and as families grew up the diminished portions of 
land became utterly insufficient to support their owners. Those 
who were left unprovided for in 1864 continued to press their claims, 
and after the great war a portion of the State lands, which originally 
comprised about a third of Roumanian territory, was divided among 
50,000 peasants at the price fixed in 1864, although land had become 
more valuable since then. But this was only a drop in the ocean. 
The delay in supplementing and amending the legislation of 1864, 
and in making judicious and timely divisions of the State lands, was 
the principal cause of the distress which followed. The peasants, 
unable to support themselves, were obliged to sell their labour to the 
neighbouring landowners and farmers for periods of one, two, or three 
years on terms of extreme severity, or to rent portions of land from 
the latter under contracts recalling all the horrors of the dime and 
the corvée, and in many cases increasing the former from ten to sixty 
or seventy per cent. Meanwhile a new class of proprietors and middle- 
men had sprung up, whose little finger was thicker than the boyards’ 
loins. The old aristocracy had for the most part fallen into the hands 
of Jews and money-lenders, and the legislation of 1864 gave a death- 
blow to their existence. A horde of Hebrew and Greek speculators, 
investors, and mortgagees was let loose upon the country, men of 
alien race tothe peasantry, whom the latter regarded as upstarts and 
usurpers, and who in their turn chastised the people with scorpions. 
The parallel case of Ireland under the Encumbered Estates Court 
Act will occur to everyone. There was no redress; for the corrupt 
officials of the Government, who during the long administration of 
M. Bratiano were practically free from supervision, and had acquired 
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boldness from impunity, supported these petty tyrants, and were 
often themselves in their power. To give an idea of the terms of the 
contracts I have mentioned I subjoin a translation of one of them. 


‘The farmer . . . gives the peasant . . . five pogones (about six acres) of 
land, in consideration of which the peasant ... . undertakes to give the 
farmer annually (a) half the produce of the land, () five days’ labour with his 
arms, (c) three days’ labour with his wagon and oxen, (d) a transport (i.e. a 
journey with his wagon and oxen) to Bucharest, (e) the entire cultivation of 
two pogones of the farmer’s land, (/) the cutting of a pogone of hay, (g) three 
chickens and half a pig.” 


The original of this remarkable document was shown to me by one 
of the prisoners in the riding-school—a gaunt, spare man, who after 
much fumbling in his threadbare garments, produced it from an in- 
side pocket, carefully tied up in a dirty rag. A Roumanian of great 
experience told me that the equivalent in money of the terms of the 
bargain would be almost 70 francs a year per pogone, whereas the 
farmer probably paid only 15 or 20 francs per pogone to the boyard or 
head landlord. The average selling value of the pogone is from 250 to 
300 francs in Wallachia, so that the farmer, while paying a high 
rent to the boyard, recouped himself handsomely by his contract 
with the unfortunate peasant. Whether the latter ever really re- 
ceived his full six acres is uncertain, as short measure is frequently 
dealt out to the illiterate rustics, who are also very often misinformed 
as to the true terms of the bargain. In the present case the peasant 
and his witnesses appended their signatures by dipping a finger in 
the ink and drawing it across the foot of the document. The contract 
I have given is by no means one of the severest kind; in some cases 
the terms are equivalent to a rent of 140 to 170 francs per pogone, 
or half the value of the land. But the troubles of the peasants do 
not end here. Owing to the insufficiency of the common lands they 
are obliged to pasture their oxen and cows on the farmer’s land, 
paying a sum varying from 10 to 30 francs per annum for each 
animal. The price of a cow last winter was from 35 to 40 francs, 
so that an opinion can be formed as to the equitableness of this 
arrangement. And when the claims of the farmer are satisfied there 
is the tax-collector still to be settled with. It cannot be denied that 
some of the peasants might be better off but for their own laziness 
and improvidence, but the majority are frugal and hard-working. 
The enormous number of holidays in the Orthodox calendar have, 
however, been productive of much idleness. 

Remedies for these grave evils are easily suggested, but vested 
interests and the conflicts of political parties are serious obsta- 
cles to their application. In the first place the sale of the State 
lands to the peasants ought to be rapidly proceeded with on the 
principles of 1864. Until this programme can be fully carried out, 
the State should lease its lands in small portions to peasants, ex- 
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cluding as far as possible the speculators and exploiteurs who have 
caused so much mischief in the past, or, if this cannot be done, at 
least binding the latter not to overstep a fixed legal maximum in 
their dealings with the peasants. The State should use the purchase- 
money and the instalments received from the peasants, not only for 
the acquisition of fresh lands for distribution, but also for the pur- 
chase from the landowners of areas to be converted into common 
lands in the neighbourhood of the villages, and for the increase of 
the pasturages already existing. Above all, the administration of 
justice in the rural districts should be improved by the removal of 
corrupt officials and the exercise of greater vigilance by the central 
authorities. While the seeds of destruction are lurking in her vitals, 
Roumania can never hope to resist external aggression ; not all the 
vigilance of her statesmen, not all the perfection of her military 
preparations will enable her to close her gates to an enemy who 
has ever proceeded “by sap and mine,” and will find the material 
for effecting her destruction in the heart of her own soil. 

The other serious internal danger which threatens the future of 
Roumania is the factious spirit of her political life, arising from the 
disintegration of parties. Every problem of government in Rou- 
mania depends for its solution on the jealousies and idiosyncrasies of 
certain public men, every contest that arises springs from incom- 
patibility of individuals rather than of principles. The formation of 
a great national party was successfully accomplished by M. Bratiano 
during a period of grave external danger, but as the pressure from 
without relaxed, his Government became discredited, owing to its 
neglect of internal reforms and the corruption of its local adminis- 
tration. After a prolonged period of tension, during which the 
violence of faction ran to a dangerous height, the present coalition 
Government was formed under the presidency of M. Rosetti. It 
had then few followers in the Chamber, but depended for its existence 
chiefly on the forbearance of the various political leaders, who were 
actuated by mutual jealousy, but united in the determination to 
prevent the return of M. Bratiano to power. The National Liberal 
or “ Collectivist” party, of which M. Bratiano is the head, has 
hitherto commanded a majority in the Chamber, but it has been 
practically annihilated in the recent elections. The “ Dissentient 
Liberals” or Radicals are an offshoot from this party, but at present 
bitterly opposed to it, owing to its neglect of internal reforms. 
The ‘‘ Old Conservative” party has hitherto followed the traditionally 
servile policy of the boyards, who looked upon Russia as an invin- 
cible power which must be conciliated at all cost; it will also, in 
the interest of the boyards, reject any projects of agrarian reform. 
The “ Young Conservatives,” or Junimists, have separated from the 
Old Conservatives, being unable to tolerate the retrograde and timid 
policy of the latter. They are pledged to a policy of independence 
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and neutrality, looking for support rather to Austria than to Russia, 
as being the less aggressive of Roumania’s powerful neighbours. . 
These are the principal groups ; but most of the leading politicians 

control bands of adherents who are attached to them rather by per- 
sonal ties than by fidelity to the principles of the party. The present 
Government is composed of a coalition of Junimists and Old Conserva- 
tives. The former are a small party, and the latter will probably 
attempt to oust them from their places, now that they have obtained a 
majority at the elections. We may then be prepared to see an effort 
made to bring about a rapprochement between Russia and Roumania. 

The elections in Roumania usually result in favour of the Govern- 
ment of the day. The local officials seize upon the opportunity of 
showing zeal for the Ministry which employs them in a hundred 
different ways. The tendency among Oriental peoples is to vote for 
the existing Government; but this natural inclination is stimulated 
by every conceivable form of inducement, intimidation, and espion- 
age. The system of boycotting, which having attained its highest 
development in English society has been crudely imitated in Ireland, 
has also been independently discovered in Roumania. The ballot 
offers little protection to the voters. The electorate is divided into 
three “colleges,” according to wealth. The first or richest college 
contains a large number of employers of labour. A perfect system 
of boycotting is put in force against such of these as are opposed to 
the Ministry, and the peasants are ordered by the officials not to 
work for them. The second college includes a number of innkeepers. 
The licenses of the refractory are cancelled by the officials. The 
method of dealing with the peasant electors is still more simple. 
They enter the polling booths furnished with papers on which the 
names of the candidates are printed. They deposit the paper bear- 
ing the name of the candidate for whom they wish to vote in an urn. 
As they come out the officials ask them for the remaining papers, 
and thus ascertain how they have voted. Prince Stirbei told a 
friend of mine that the peasants on his estate had been stripped when 
they refused to deliver up their papers. But it must be remem- 
bered that elective institutions are still more or less of an experi- 
ment among Oriental races. 

Among contemporary Roumanian politicians M. Bratiano, the late 
Prime Minister, is by far the most conspicuous, and his name will 
live in history as that of the author and founder of Roumanian inde- 
pendence. His fuith in the destiny of his country is boundless, and 
his courage has helped her in more than one supreme crisis of her 
fortunes. During the great war M. Bratiano was both Premier and 
War Minister. The Russians had been defeated at Eski-Zagra and 
checked at Plevna, and it seemed as if the tide of invasion would be 
rolled back into Roumanian territory. Then or never was the moment 
for the Roumanian army to advance. Prince Charles hesitated. But 
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M. Bratiano was equal to the occasion. “ History,” he said, “ will 
record that a Hohenzollern feared when a Bratiano was undaunted.” 
It was enough; the Minister knew that he need but rouse the spirit 
of that martial race, and Prince Charles gave the order to cross the 
Danube. The Roumanian army behaved splendidly, and its gallant 
capture of the Grivitza redoubt at Plevna saved the Russians from 
destruction. However, the object of M. Bratiano was not to benefit 
Russia but to achieve the independence of Roumania; and during the 
long years of his administration which followed he never ceased to 
show uncompromising opposition to Russian designs. He cultivated 
the closest relations first with Napoleon III. and afterwards with 
Prince Bismarck ; but while deeply engaged in Ja haute politique he 
neglected the necessary reforms at home, and overlooked the corrup- 
tion of his officials. The outcry raised against the proceedings of the 
latter resulted in his downfall; and perhaps it will be best for 
Roumania if for the next year or two he remains in opposition, for, 
as I have endeavoured to show, the dangers which immediately 
threaten the country are from within rather than from without. 
M. Bratiano dislikes the details of work; he seldom writes a letter, 
and confines his reading mainly to the Revue des Deux Mondes and 
the Independence Belge ; he loves the seclusion of his country house, 
whither he was wont to retire for two or three days at a time, even 
during the busiest period of his Premiership. But with this dislike 
for details M. Bratiano combines a remarkable faculty for superin- 
tending the work of others. He is now past seventy, but still vigorous 
and eager for power; and in his recent manifesto to the electors he 
proclaims hostility to Russia as the maxim of his future policy. 

M. Stourdza is the most able and energetic of M. Bratiano’s late 
colleagues. He inherits a name famous in Moldavian annals. His 
principal characterestic is his astonishing industry and capacity for 
work. His knowledge of statistics is unrivalled. While conversing 
with me on the material advance of Roumanian prosperity since 
the Russo-Turkish war, he surprised me by producing*several'volumes 
of statistics, some printed, some in manuscript, with which he was 
so thoroughly familiar that a glance was sufficient to enable him to 
find the figures he wanted. Indeed, he seemed only to refer to them 
for my sake, as he apparently remembered most of them. “ C’est une 
grande force de travail,” as M. Natchevitch, the Bulgarian Minister of 
Finance—himself an indefatigable worker—said to me when speaking 
of this conscientious statesman, whom he knew intimately when he 
served as Prince Alexander’s representative at Bucharest. M. 
Stourdza was invaluable to his late colleagues as a furnisher of facts 
and references. He is a courteous, agreeable gentleman, and re- 
markably outspoken in his denunciation of Russian intrigues. 

Of the members of the present ministry, M. Rosetti, the Premier, 
is a veteran statesman who has done good service to his country. 
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With MM. Bratiano and Stourdza he joined in the revolution of 
1848. He was taken prisoner by the Turks, who conveyed him up 
the Danube to Orsova. The heroic conduct of his wife, an English- 
woman, who followed him in peasant’s attire, and eventually effected 
his rescue, furnished Michelet with a subject for a romance. He 
spent many years in Paris, where he occupied himself with litera- 
ture, and on his return to Bucharest founded the Romanu/, one 
of the principal Roumanian journals. His most distinguished 
colleagues are MM. Carp and Maioresco. The former, who is 
Minister for Foreign Affairs is a man of high cultivation and 
enlightenment, and a prominent member of the intellectual circle 
which surrounds the gifted Queen of Roumania. M. Carp was 
educated in Germany; he has been minister to various foreign 
courts, and speaks German and French like a native. He has 
continued to foster the intimate relations between Germany and 
Roumania initiated by M. Bratiano. Even if a dissolution does not 
take place, it is to be hoped M. Carp may find it possible to retain 
his portfolio. A ministry entirely composed of Old Conservatives 
implies a recurrence to the servile policy of the past, a renewed 
deference to Russia, and an abandonment of remedial legislation. 
The younger members of the Conservative party admit the great 
merits of MM. Carp and Maioresco, and recognise to some extent 
the anti-Russian sentiment of the country. M. Maioresco, like 
M. Carp, belongs to the Junimist party. He is a distinguished 
philosopher and the author of works on logic and metaphysics. He 
is Professor of Mental Philosophy in the University of Bucharest, 
and lectures in successive years on the works of Comte, Schopen- 
hauer, and Herbert Spencer. M. Maioresco has done excellent 
service to contemporary Roumanian literature by imparting to it 
a more philosophic and contemplative tone, and diverting it from 
the truculence of thought and expression which it had acquired 
during a period of revolution and bloodshed. He has also wisely 
combated the spirit of purism which aims at purging the Rouma- 
nian tongue of its non-Roumanian elements, and has encouraged 
the careful and grammatical study of the language in its existing 
form. He is a good speaker and an industrious minister ; and, like 
M. Carp, he is a persona grata at Court. 

M. Fleva, the Radical leader, is one of the most interesting figures 
in the Roumanian political world. The early years of his life were 
spent at Naples, and his youthful imagination was fired by the great 
series of struggles which ended in the achievement of Italian free- 
dom. Enthusiastic, impulsive, sympathetic, M. Fleva has not 
yet acquired the qualities of reserve and circumspection so essen- 
tial to the character of a prominent statesman. He is the idol 
of the populace at Bucharest, the spoiled child of the city prole- 
tariat. Among the peasantry he is scarcely so influential, as many 
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of them are so ignorant that they do not know which party is 
in power. I was with him one day when he received a letter 
from a peasant addressed to “The great Prime Minister and 
Ruler of Roumania.” Filled with excitement during the revolt, and 
indignant at the sufferings of the people, M. Fleva unwisely rejected 
the conciliatory offer of a seat in the present Cabinet. He feared 
lest his popularity might suffer by his connection with a Government 
which had been obliged to use force in repressing the riots, but he 
would have enhanced his reputation among all thoughtful men by 
adding the great weight of his influence to the cause of law and 
order. A little experience of the responsibilities of office would 
have corrected some of the idiosyncrasies of M. Fleva’s tempera- 
ment. It was whispered, however, that the Conservatives and 
Junimists were somewhat half-hearted in their offer of a portfolio 
to M. Fleva, fearing his masterful disposition and being only anxious 
for the support of his party. In rejecting their advances M. Fleva 
disregarded the advice of M. Jonesco, his able colleague in the 
leadership of the Radical party. M. Jonesco is a young man, but 
he possesses the qualities of discretion, tact, and forethought, in 
which M. Fleva is deficient. M. Jonesco was educated at Paris; he 
is a distinguished advocate, and one of the best orators in the 
Chamber. His connection with a numerically small party has stood 
in the way of his advancement to place and power ; but it is proba- 
ble that before many years are past he will occupy a high position 
among Roumanian statesmen. Any description of political life in 
Bucharest would be imperfect without some mention of the Russian 
and British representatives. M. Hitrovo, who is connected by mar- 
riage with General Ignatieff, is no unworthy kinsman of that astute 
and unscrupulous diplomatist. He is a graceful and accomplished 
conspirator. As Russian Agent at Sophia during the troubled period 
which preceded the downfall of Prince Alexander, he received a 
thorough training in the science of upsetting Governments. During 
the late revolt he was openly charged by some of the Bucharest 
journals with having fomented the disturbances, and found it expe- 
dient to demand an apology from the Ministry. M. Hitrovo, like 
most of his fellow-countrymen, is gifted with considerable charm of 
manner; he is a bon vivant, entertains hospitably, and commands 
unlimited supplies of money. Sir Frank Lascelles has also sailed on 
the stormy ocean of Bulgarian politics. He was the trusted friend 
and adviser of Prince Alexander, whose decision to quit Bulgaria he 
has never ceased to deplore. He is gifted with the tact, temper, and 
sagacity which make the successful diplomatist ; he possesses a pro- 
found knowledge of Oriental politics, and he adds to first-rate ability 
the characteristics of a thoroughly amiable man. 

It is pleasant to turn from the tangled disorder of politics in Rou- 
mania to an organization which does her infinite credit—her army. 
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When Prince Charles advanced to the relief of his dispirited allies in 
1877 he had under his ‘command two army corps, each of 28,000 
men, armed with the needle-gun and provided with fifty-two Krupp 
guns and about a hundred of an inferior description. At present 
Roumania could put into the field about 150,000 well-armed men, 
and a correspondingly increased force of artillery. Mere numbers, 
however, are of small account. The morale of the Roumanian troops 
was enormously increased by the victory of Plevna. The army, 
which had originally been formed on the French model, has been 
thoroughly reorganized in the German fashion, and many of the 
officers have studied tactics in Germany. When the great war 
comes, and come it must, the alliance of Roumania, or even her 
benevolent neutrality, will be of the utmost importance to Austria 
or to Russia, as the case may be. To Austria the friendly neu- 
trality of Roumania would be equivalent to the displacement of four, 
or perhaps five, army corps. She would be enabled to withdraw 
two army corps from Transylvania and the southern Carpathian 
passes for service on her northern frontier, and her enemy would be 
compelled to despatch two, or even three, to watch the line of the 
Pruth, and to prevent a rising of the Roumanians in Bessarabia. 
On the other hand, Russia would hardly be content with a mere 
friendly attitude on the part of Roumania. The advantage of turn- 
ing the flank of the Austrians by a descent from the southern Car- 
pathians would be so great that Russia would probably insist on the 
right of passing through Roumanian territory, if not on the co- 
operation of the Roumanian army. The exigencies of Russia will 
once more make Roumanian neutrality an impossibility. It is evident, 
from the defensive works which have been in progress for some 
years, on which side Roumania expects a violation of her territory. 
Her first line of defence against a northern invasion extends from 
Fochshani to Galatz, and implies the abandonment of Moldavia. Her 
second line consists in the vast circle of fortifications around 
Bucharest, which are being pushed forward rapidly, and will convert 
the capital into a formidable fortress. A third line is being planned 
in Western Wallachia. Strange to say, the first line, which will 
protect Roumania from a Russian attack by sea as well as by land, 
has only just been taken in hand by the committee of defence over 
which King Charles so ably presides. M. Bratiano was, in fact, afraid 
of a peremptory demand on the part of Russia for the discontinuance 
of the works, and it was thought advisable to put the defences of 
Bucharest in a forward condition before encountering such a risk. 
An order has been given to a German firm for guns of great power 
and of the newest type, which are to be mounted on the Fochshani- 
Galatz fortifications. There is little fear of attack on the side of 
the Danube, as Braila and Galatz sufficiently command the water- 
way. In contrast to all these preparations against Russia is the 
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fact that the passes of the Carpathians have been left practically 
undefended ; but it is probable that something will be done in this 
direction in order to soothe the susceptibilities of Russia. 

The leading spirit in all this military preparation has been King 
Charles. A Hohenzollern is a born soldier, and the King of Roumania 
is no exception to the rule. Before the great war he had taken an active 
part in substituting the German for the French model in the army ; 
and his personal valour and capable generalship during the campaign 
won for him the enthusiastic devotion of his soldiers and the confi- 
dence of the Roumanian people. The coronation of King Charles 
with a crown made from the metal of cannon which had been taken 
at Plevna was at once the type of an invigorated national sentiment 
and the inauguration of a new era of freedom. He is equal to the 
responsibilities which fortune has imposed upon him. His tact, his 
caution, his deference to constitutional usage, has enabled him to 
maintain himself securely in a position of exceptional danger and 
difficulty for a quarter of a century. He looks forward to a great 
future for Roumania; he contemplates the renewal of the ancient 
Bulgaro-Wallachian Empire, and dreams of Constantinople. There 
have been moments when his ambition very nearly got the better of 
his prudence. It is well known that the late Czar was thoroughly 
ashamed of his treatment of his Roumanian ally in 1878; but he 
felt it a religious duty to regain for Russia all she had lost by the 
Crimean war. Before the assembly of the Berlin Congress General 
Ignatieff offered to King Charles the possession of the great Bul- 
garian Quadrilateral (Rustchuk, Plevna, Shumla, Varna) as well as 
the Dobrudsha, on condition of his not protesting at Berlin 
against Russian perfidy in the matter of Bessarabia. The King was 
tempted by the great military prize; even M. Bratiano wavered ; 
but M. Rosetti interposed with the sage advice, Timeo Danaos et dona 
ferentes. The incident showed the sincerity of the Liberator’s feel- 
ings towards his Bulgarian protegés. The boon would have been as 
fatal to Roumania as the wooden horse to Troy, and her relations ° 
with Bulgaria, which are now so cordial, would have been perma- 
nently embittered. But increasing years produce a tendency in 
most men to “ fling away ambition,” and King Charles will be more 
circumspect in future with regard to Russian promises. In securing 
and retaining the affection of his subjects, his Majesty has been 
incalculably assisted by his Queen, the gifted ‘Carmen Sylva,” who 
has become more Roumanian than the Roumanians in the land of 
her adoption,—though at times she sings sweetly and pathetically of 
the noble river of the Fatherland by which her childhood was spent, 
and seems again to see the white-sailed boats wafted dreamily over 
its sunlit ripples. 

With such a royal pair, with such an army, with such statesmen 
—notwithstanding all their differences—to guide her, it would be 
sad indeed if the destiny of Roumania is to make her but a stepping- 
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stone for Russia on her way to Constantinople, a mere vassal, 
doomed eventually to be absorbed into the mighty despotism of the 
North. In the immediate future her attitude towards Russia will 
be regulated almost altogether by that of Germany. The excellent 
relations with the latter Power cultivated by M. Bratiano culminated 
in a definite treaty, which was signed about the time that Italy was 
admitted into the League of Peace. Under the terms of this treaty 
Roumania is bound to take up arms in case of war breaking out 
between Germany and Russia. So ready has she been to fulfil her 
obligations, that in the early spring of this year, when the relations 
between the Central Powers and Russia were exceedingly strained, 
King Charles, on his return from Berlin after the funeral of the 
Emperor William, was present at a council of war at Buda-Pesth, in 
which the plan of campaign (absi¢ omen) was definitely decided on, 
the programme for Roumania consisting in an advance on Kieff and 
an attempt to excite an insurrection in the neighbourhood of that 
city, where the population is hostile to the Russian Government. 
The peasantry in Bessarabia, I have been told by a Roumanian, 
“are not yet organized ;” but no doubt something would have been 
done in that direction if war had broken out. In closely following 
the lead of Germany, Roumania has only been pursuing her tra- 
ditional policy—the policy of her ancient voivodes and hospodars— 
of being always on the side of the strongest. It is, of course, the 
only possible policy for a weak, defenceless state. But the time is 
approaching when she will be able to act with greater confidence, 
and with a more direct view to her own requirements. Her army is 
daily increasing in strength, her defensive works are rapidly rising. 
She cannot forget that Germany has little concern for the fate of 
the Danubian States, and that Prince Bismarck has said so over 
and over again. Her real interests lead her to a close alliance 
with Austria, a Power which is vitally concerned in the future 
of the Balkan Peninsula, and can never permit the triumph 
of Russian influence on the Danube. Her relations with Austria 
have hitherto been of an indirect nature, and such as follow from 
the compact between the latter Power and Germany. The real object 
of Germany’s policy is the isolatio. of France, and with this end in 
view she will give Russia as free a hand in South-eastern Europe 
as Austria will tolerate. Whether Austria will submit to the 
squeezing process remains to be seen; she knows that Germany can- 
not permit her to be crushed by Russia, and with Roumania at 
her side, and Bulgaria and Servia at her back, she will probably 
decide on a policy of boldness. But can she count on Roumania ? 
Hitherto the prevailing impression at Bucharest has been that 
Austria is too weak to be a safe ally, and Roumanian politicians have 
been brought up in the belief that Russia is invincible. Austria 
has been defeated in every struggle in which she has engaged during 
the last half-century. But, like the phoenix, she rises from her 
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ashes, and since the days of the first Napoleon she has never been 
stronger than at the present time. Her existence is a necessity to 
Europe, and her misfortunes sit lightly upon her. Roumania is 
beginning to see that Austria, as a non-aggressive Power, is after 
all her safest ally. Austria contemplates no extension of her terri- 
tory, for the Magyars, who are now the dominant power within her 
boundaries, are opposed to any increase of her Slav or Roumanian 
populations. But above all, the strength and independence of Rou- 
mania are of vital importance to Austria. A grand confederation of 
the Balkan States under the hegemony of Austria will perhaps be 
the final solution of the Eastern Question; the “‘ Drang nach Oster” 
may yet become a fulfilled reality, and the House of Hapsburg may be 
called to a destiny eclipsing the glories of the past. To Roumania such 
a solution would bring about the dream of Panroumanism, the union of 
a race which has been separated since the days of Michael the Brave. 

Roumania looks back to an illustrious ancestry and to a sad but 
not inglorious past. The Goths, the Huns, the Avars, the Ottoman 
and the Muscovite invader, have one after the other swept over her 
plains and subjected her to their will. Her spirit has been crushed 
by successive usurpations, but even in her darkest hour the flickering 
ray of her patriotism has never been extinguished. Her geographical 
position, which exposes her to the onset of Muscovite aggression and 
assigns her the post of honour in the defence of her sister nationa- 
lities, imposes upon her the acceptance of tremendous responsibilities, 
the adoption of momentous resolves. Conscious of her increasing 
strength, and confident in the greatness of her destiny, she 
will shape her course boldly in conformity with her own ends, 
aware that she wields a power which must be reckoned with in 
the future development of the Eastern Question, and selecting her 
allies, not as heretofore from a timid calculation of their forces, 
but from a conviction of the sincerity of their intentions. 
She has had enough of Russian friendship; she may have forgotten 
how the northern barbarians stole the gold-laced boots of their 
boyard allies after the battle of Pultowa; but listory repeats itself, 
and she remembers Plevna and Bessarabia. <A great confederation 
of the Balkan States for the mutual defence of their liberties is 
perhaps as yet but the dream of a visionary. There are many diffi- 
culties in the way ; but events move rapidly, and the unexpected is 
never absent from the region of politics. Meanwhile Roumania has 
much to do. To compose her internal dissensions, to pacify her rural 
population, to complete her defences, to strengthen herself by every 
possible alliance against aggression from the north—such is her 
task. And if she can but nerve herself to its accomplishment, she 
may look forward through the darkness which gathers round her to 
the dawn of a brighter future. 


JAMES D. Bourcuier. 
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“The maritime community know full well that every step forward in lighthouse 
illumination means the annual saving of many hundreds of lives of that grand popula- 
tion of seafaring men which has always been the strength and the pride of the country. 
I warn them, from long experience, that nothing is to be obtained from Boards or other 
authorities unless such pressure is brought to bear in support of their demands, through 
the press or otherwise, as to make it impossible to resist their claims.”—Letter of the 
late Earl of Meath, April 12, 1887. 


Tue “ pharos” of the ancient mariner was a brightly burning fire, 
set upon a hill or mounted on a tower, that it might be seen from 
afar. The fire was the sailor’s candle, the tower his candlestick. 
No optical appliances were then used either to concentrate the rays 
or to govern their direction. In process of time the flame shrank 
in size to that of a wax or tallow candle, or of an oil burner with a 
single circular wick; but, to atone for its diminution, two devices 
were employed. First, the flame was placed in the focus of a para- 
bolic reflector, which gathered up the rays and sent, them seaward 
in a parallel beam ; second, instead of a single flame, a number of 
flames, amounting sometimes to a score, were fixed upon the same 
frame, and caused to act together. Close at hand, the lights were 
seen separate, but to the distant sailor they blended together to a 
single light. Thus reinforced by number and by reflection, the oil 
lamps did excellent service for a time; they, however, eventually 
gave way before the progressive genius of Fresnel. Instead of 
conserving and concentrating the light by reflection—the so-called 
catoptric system—F resnel governed the rays, in the main, by refrac- 
tion—the so-called dioptric system. Our coast lights divide them- 
selves into Fixed lights and Revolving lights. The apparatus for the 
fixed lights consists, first, of a circular glass belt or drum—the 
lenticular belt—which, acting by refraction, grasps about three- 
fourths of the rays emitted by the lamp at its centre, and sends them 
forth in an unbroken luminous sheet to the horizon. Above the 
belt is mounted a dome of totally reflecting prisms, which catch and 
send also to the horizon the rays which would otherwise be wasted 
against the sky. Below the belt is a second series of prisms, meant 
to catch and send to the horizon the rays which would otherwise 
impinge upon the earth, or on the adjacent sea. The emission 
from the lamp was thus wholly utilised by Fresnel. In re- 
volving lights the lenticular drum is displaced by a series of 
lenses, rendered light and handy by being formed each of a central 
thin lens, surrounded by carefully worked zones of the proper 
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curvature. They are called “polyzonal” lenses, or perhaps more 
frequently, “annular” lenses. These composite lenses are fixed 
in square or rectangular frames, and are usually placed together 
so as to form a hexagon or an octagon. They convert the rays 
impinging on them into vast luminous spokes, which, as the appa- 
ratus rotates, sweep over the sea and periodically illuminate the 
mariner. As in the case of fixed lights, the revolving apparatus 
has also its top and bottom prisms, which reinforce the lenses, 
Tablets, statues, and stained glass windows are, for monumental 
purposes, the order of the day. But I have often thought that the 
noblest monument which wealth could erect to the memory of 
ephemeral man would be a lighthouse tower, surmounted by the 
majestic First Order Apparatus of Fresnel. 


My years of co-operation with the Elder Brethren of the Trinity 
House—the constituted guardians of our coast lights—numbered 
seventeen. During these years I was their trusted ‘Scientific 
Adviser.”” And, though once or twice disturbed by the cause which 
finally brought our connection to an end, they were years of warm 
friendship, and, indeed, of affection on my part, for many of the 
Brethren, whose personal kindness to myself could not be surpassed. 
This “story ” blocks my way to other work, but the task of telling 
it is not without its attendant pain. 

In the present section of our story three things will occupy us— 
burners, lenses, and illuminants. We thus confine ourselves solely 
to the “candle” and its means of reinforcement, leaving out of view 
the ‘‘ candlestick.”” Fresnel’s most powerful burner embraced four 
concentric circular wicks, which, fed with oil, produced four concen- 
tric flames about four inches high. It will hereafter be referred to 
as the 4-wick lamp. The reader will here take note that this lamp is 
quite sufficient for clear weather, for when duly nourished and 
tended it penetrates then as far as the rotundity of the earth permits 
any light to penetrate. As the weather thickens it dwindles and 
disappears. Fresnel’s system of illumination began to be intro- 
duced in Scotland in 1835, and in England in 1837. For thirty 
years or so his lamp remained substantially as he had left it. A 
light capable of coping with thick weather became more and more 
a crying need. I appeal to the sailors. Apart from gales and 
hurricanes, are not their hours of sorest anxiety and trial those in 
which they have to strain their eyes for guidance through a turbid 
atmosphere? It was here, intently regarding the problem, and 
encouraged by the excellent nobleman quoted at the head of this 
article, that an Irish inventor conceived, and realised, the idea of 
a series of burners of gradually ascending power, to be successively 
applied in gradually thickening weather. It was rumoured that a 
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great step in this direction had been taken in Ireland. In 1869 
I paid my first official visit to the lighthouse of Howth Bailey, 
and made there the acquaintance of Mr. John Wigham, the in- 
ventor aforesaid, who had previously been an utter stranger to me. 
I examined his work, and found it trustworthy ; corrected his errors, 
and found him willing to be corrected. It was obvious from the 
first that he was a “‘ Bahnbrecher ”—a man of that original energy 
of which official routine stands so frequently in need. His illumi- 
nant was a rich gas. To apply it profitably and efficiently, he had 
devised special burners, which he grouped together in numbers 
varying with the requirements of the atmosphere. His smallest 
burner was a bunch of twenty-eight fish-tail jets. From this he 
passed, with astonishing rapidity and perfect certainty, to burners of 
higher powers, each adding to the force of its predecessor a light 
of twenty jets. The following table shows the respective powers of 
these burners :— 


429 candles 
832 
1,253 
2,408 


2,923 


ist power, or 28-jet burner 
2nd oe 48 
3rd 2 68 
4th - 88 
5th , 108 


> 


%> 


> 


Hu uu 


” 


I ask attention to the fact, that when these results were achieved, 
the best flame at the command of the Trinity House was that of the 
4-wick Fresnel lamp of 240-candle power. So that here, at a bound, 
when the sailor was beset by fog, the Irish light-keeper was able to 
smite the enemy with a force twelve times that available in England. 

In 1865 oil was abolished at Howth Bailey, and Wigham’s gas 
arrangement, just referred to, took its place. Its unanimous reception 
by seafaring men is summed up in the emphatic statement of one of 
them: “The Howth Bailey, since it has been fitted with gas light, has 
been the admiration of all seamen entering this port.” They note the 
power of the light to penetrate haze; and dwell with special emphasis 
on the important fact that, even when the light itself is utterly ex- 
tinguished by fog, the luminous glow surrounding the largest burners 
renders the position of the lighthouse unmistakable. To this may 
be added the testimony of a man of the highest eminence in science, 
and specially conversant with lighthouse matters. The Journal of 
Howth Bailey Lighthouse contains the following entry written by 
Sir William Thomson: “ The value of gas for lighthouse illumination 


(1) “I command one of the London and North-Western steamers between Holyhead 
and Dublin, and, in foggy weather, when the fog has been so dense as to obscure every 
light, and nothing has been visible half a ship’s length off, I have observed the effect of 
the light of the Bailey lighthouse upon the sky like a glow upon the mist, and have 
thus known my position, although the light of the lighthouse itself was perfectly in- 
visible.’’"—Captain Beaumont. 
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is admirably illustrated in this establishment, which, in its present 
character as a fixed light is certainly not surpassed by any other 
fixed light in the world; while it has the great advantage, not pos- 
sessed by any lighthouse illuminated by oil, that within a minute of 
time its power can be increased to upwards of fourfold, in case of 
fog coming on so as to render the higher power necessary or desir- 
able.” The reader will bear in mind that this strong testimony 
referred to the light as it existed prior to the great developments 
hereafter to be described. Accurate photometric measurements, 
moreover, show the increase referred to by Sir William Thomson to 
be not only fourfold but sevenfold. 
The presumption is undoubtedly in favour of gas as an illuminant. 
Its promptness of ignition is in its favour. Lamp-glasses are 
abolished ; the loss of light occasioned by their presence, and the 
dangerous delay sometimes consequent on breakages, being thus 
avoided. The light-keepers, both in England and Ireland, are a 
first-rate set of men, and their establishments are models of 
cleanliness and order. But human nature is frail, and no one can 
certify that through the long hours of the night the oil-lamp 
always receives that constant attention which, to keep it at its best, 
it imperatively demands. The light-keepers in charge of gas are, 
I trust, as little likely to go to sleep as those in charge of oil. 
Still, if this infirmity should ever overtake them, the consequences 
would be less injurious than those attending imperfect draught or 
charred wicks. Be they sleeping or waking, the gas is unchanged. 
What Sir William Thomson has happily called the “ plasticity ” 
of the gas is also greatly in its favour. By a simple automatic 
apparatus, its flame can be caused to send forth flashes in any desired 
succession, and of any required duration. Long and short flashes 
might therefore be combined, so as to render the identity of 
a lighthouse unmistakable. It might, I doubt not, be made to spell 
its own name. On grounds of policy, as well as of humanity, I 
thought it wise to give an invention so brilliant in promise, and so 
satisfactory in performance, every reasonable aid and encouragement, 
and I therefore recommended to the Board of Trade that, “ while 
withholding all countenance from extravagant or fanciful experi- 
ments, it would be wise to encourage the gradual, economical, and 
consequent healthy expansion of the system of gas illumination in 
Ireland.” I restricted my recommendation to Ireland, first because 
I thought healthy emulation would be stimulated by leaving the 
English, Scotch, and Irish Boards free to use the illuminants which 
they respectively preferred; secondly, because I had good reason to 
fear that if I enlarged the area of my recommendation, professional 
jealousies, which had been obviously aroused, might be so intensified 
as to obstruct, if not defeat, the extension of the new system. 
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The Elder Brethren at length resolved to institute an inquiry into 
the comparative merits of gas and oil; and as Haisbro’, on the 
coast of Norfolk, possessed two lighthouse towers, this station was 
chosen for the purpose. In 1872 works were erected, and the gas 
was started in the High Lighthouse. Soon afterwards I had the 
pleasure of meeting Captain Nisbet, at that time one of the most 
experienced of the Elder Brethren in the matter of lights. He had 
been to Haisbro’, and had seen the gas in action. “It is,” he said 
to me emphatically, “‘ perfectly beautiful.” At the request of the 
Trinity House, two of the Gas Referees of that period, viz., Mr. John 
Sampson Pierce and Mr. R. A. Patterson, went to Haisbro’ and 
inspected the gasworks. ‘‘ We found them,” say these gentlemen 
in their report of June, 1872, “in a most satisfactory condition, and 
constructed in accordance with the specification submitted to us by 
you last year.” Within a year after their erection, the flues of the 
works thus reported on had fallen into ruin, and had to be renewed 
before the investigation here described could be made. This result 
perplexed me, seeing that similar works, committed to the care of 
unskilled labourers in Ireland, had done duty for eight years without 
ahitch. All preliminary arrangements having at last been made, on 
the 31st of March, 1874, I journeyed to Great Yarmouth, and joined 
on board the Galatea Captain Webb, Captain Nisbet, and Admiral 
Collinson, the small but select committee of Elder Brethren appointed 
to share with me the responsibility of these observations. It was my 
wish and aim to make the investigation so thorough as to leave no 
ground for future grumbling or recrimination. Oil had its repre- 
sentative in Mr. Douglass, gas in Mr. Wigham; and it was so 
arranged that each of these gentlemen was to act, as far as possible, 
as a check upon the other. Mr. Douglass was to satisfy himself of 
the accuracy of the measurements of the gas consumed in the High 
Lighthouse, and Mr. Wigham was to undertake the same duty with 
reference to the oil consumed in the Low Lighthouse. The photo- 
metric readings were also to be open to both competitors. 

On the Ist of April we went by land to Haisbro’, and inspected 
the experimental arrangements of my able and trustworthy assis- 
tant, Mr. Valentin, Principal Demonstrator of Practical Chemistry 
in the Royal College of Chemistry. Their obvious excellence 
gave all present the greatest satisfaction. Returning to Yarmouth 
we went afloat. The first night was devoted to a comparison of 
an improved 4-wick lamp with the various powers of the gas. 
From two positions equidistant from the two lighthouses, the one 
at four miles and the other at eight miles, the two lights were 
observed. With the first power of the gas—the 28-jet burner—it 
was agreed that, though a slight advantage over the oil in point of 
intensity might be claimed for the gas, the two lights should be 
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considered practically equal. From both positions, the second power 
—the 48-jet burner—was “decidedly superior” to the 4-wick lamp, 
while all the other burners, in their respective degrees, transcended 
the 48-jet one. Compared with the larger burners, the Trinity 4-wick 
lamp shrank finally to a mere speck. Tested as a flashing light, 
the gas showed itself to be both handy and effective. With the 
larger burners the flashes were exceedingly fine. The night of the 
2nd being very boisterous, our observations were confined to the four- 
mile distance; a new 6-wick lamp, introduced by Mr. (now Sir) James 
Douglass, but as yet untried in lighthouses, being pitted against the 
gas. It yielded an excellent flame, and proved an almost exact 
match for the 48-jet burner. Throughout the two nights afloat, 
no audible note of dissonance disturbed the harmony of the observers. 
The case was a simple one of evidence addressed to the senses, and 
all of us, as far as I could judge, saw with the same eyes. 

In my report to the Elder Brethren the results briefly recorded 
in the foregoing paragraph were embodied. That power of strength- 
ening and individualising, to which gas lends itself so easily and 
supremely, was also referred to once more. ‘The method,” I say, 
“of conferring individuality upon a beam by destroying two-thirds 
of its power by a shade of coloured glass may be sometimes necessary. 
But it is a deplorable necessity, and where distinctiveness can be 
obtained by a distribution of the light, not involving its destruction, 
that method commends itself to common sense.” The intelligent 
keeper at Haisbro’ seemed delighted with the gas—its manipulation 
was so easy, and its effect so sure. The new 6-wick oil lamp had been so 
constructed that the three inner wicks could be suppressed, the three 
outer ones only being used in fine weather. In fog the three inner 
wicks were added, the power of the lamp being nearly doubled by 
the addition. It required, however, a quarter of an hour’s attention 
before the lamp recovered its power after this change. The reader 
will note that, prior to the labours of Mr. Wigham, this notion of 
strengthening the light in heavy weather had never been entertained. 
From him the Engineer of the Trinity House borrowed the idea, 
after it had been realised and practised, with seven-fold effect, at 
Howth Bailey and elsewhere for seven years. 

From the first, the Elder Brethren of the Trinity House looked 
unfavourably on these Irish innovations. This seems to have 
predisposed them to accept too readily evidence against the gas 
system. For example: A year prior to the inquiry just described, 
acommittee of four of the Brethren, assisted by two gentlemen 
not named in their report, made an expedition to Haisbro’, satis- 
fied themselves of the utter failure of the gas, and immediately 
reported this result to the Board of Trade. They reported the 
4-wick oil burner to be “about 35 per cent. better than the 
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28-gas jet.” They reported the self-same 4-wick burner to be 
“from 10 to 15 per cent. over the 48-gas jet.” To mitigate the 
difference between the two lights, and raise the gas nearer to 
the level of its more brilliant neighbour, two of the Brethren 
landed at Haisbro’, and ignited the 48-jet burner, which, though 
in their judgment from 10 to 15 per cent. inferior to the oil, 
came sufficiently near it for practical purposes. Had I known 
anything of this expedition, more as their friend than as their 
“ Adviser,’ I should have urged them to pause before pub- 
lishing such observations. But I knew nothing either of the ex- 
pedition or of its results. Hence it came to pass that, while on the 
night of Thursday, 13th of March, 1873, a committee of the Elder 
Brethren had, to their own satisfaction, and, I believe, with perfect 
honesty of conviction, given its quietus to the gas system; on the 
Ist of April, 1874, another committee, including two of the Brethren 
present on the previous occasion—now in complete accord with 
their Scientific Adviser and the commander of their yacht—irre- 
trievably overthrew the conclusions of their predecessors. 

Some real cause must have existed to mislead so seriously four of 
the principal guardians of our lights in March, 1873. What was this 
cause? Here is the published answer to this question. On Good 
Friday, 1873, Mr. Wigham visited Haisbro’, carefully compared the 
two lights on the evening of his arrival, and found the oil light in- 
ferior to the gas light. He was prepared for this, knowing that 
orders had been given to use the 48-jet burner as the ordinary light. 
Still the superiority of the gas was not so great as previous experi- 
ments had declared it to be. ‘ The reason,” says Mr. Wigham, “ was 
soon apparent ; for, on being admitted into the lighthouse, I found 
that the tap of the 48-jet burner was only turned quarter on. On 
pointing this out to the light-keeper he informed me that he had 
orders not to turn on the tap to any greater extent. On inquiry I was 
informed that during the recent experiments described in your letter’ 
the same quarter-power was mairtained in all the various sizes of gas 
flames which were experimented upon.”” When the gas was turned 
fully on a great augmentation of the flame ensued. 

On receiving Mr. Wigham’s letter the Elder Brethren referred to 
their officer, Mr. Emerson, who, being stationed at Yarmouth, had 
had a good deal to do with the Haisbro’ experiments. He referred 
to the keepers who had charge of the tap; and these keepers, he 
alleged, denied having said to Mr. Wigham that “ their instructions 
were to burn quarter cock only.”’ “ For the 28-jet burner ‘ full cock’ 
was always on, and for all the other grades one-third cock as giving 

(1) Mr. Wigham is here addressing Mr. Robin Allen, the excellent Secretary of the 


Trinity House, who had communicated to him the observations made by the Elder 
Brethren on March 13, 1873. 
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the best results.’”’ In transcribing these records from the Parliamentury 
paper, I do not for a moment dream of charging the Elder Brethren 
with conscious foul play to the gas. Their error was one of rash- 
ness. In the face of all that had gone before, they ought, assuredly, 
to have inferred that something was wrong in the works or in the 
staff at Haisbro’, and to have sought the mischief out. They failed 
to do so, and thus it came to pass, that in 1873 four of the Elder 
Brethren, including the executive head of the Corporation, suppressed 
the excellent 28-jet burner, as unfit to keep company with a 4-wick 
oil lamp, and substituted a gas burner, which, fairly treated, gave 
forth a light of 832 candle-power, to shine side by side, not even as 
the equal, but as the inferior, of an oil light of 328 candle-power. 
They went further, and pronounced a 68-jet gas light, with a 
luminous force of 1,253 candles, to be “ identical in power” with 
this same oil lamp of 328 candles! It is to be borne in mind that 
the candle-powers here given have been accepted and ratified by the 
Engineer of the Trinity House. 


In pleasant and sympathetic companionship with the Elder 
Brethren, a difficult and laborious investigation on Fog Signals, which 
I had the honour to superintend, had been begun in May, 1873, and 
conducted through all the variations of weather necessary to its com- 
pleteness. An exhaustive Report of this investigation had been 
sent in by me a short time previous to this Haisbro’ inquiry. The 
period, indeed, was an active and an anxious one ; for labours having 
so serious a bearing on the safety of our sailors could not be lightly 
undertaken. Our Haisbro’ observations would, I trusted, be an 
additional step in the right direction. On returning therefrom, I 
had no notion that we should be favoured with the annotations of 
either of the gentlemen on shore. The Elder Brethren had seen the 
flames, and the means of measuring them on land; and they had 
witnessed the performance of the flames at sea. I counted on quiet 
for atime. But during the heat of my work at the Royal Institu- 
tion, in January, 1875, I was called upon by the Elder Brethren to 
offer some observations on Mr. Douglass’s views of the Haisbro’ 
investigation. Before reading his report, I had held the opinion 
that /uwminous power, cost, and ease of manipulation—the capacity 
of a light to combat, by variations of its strength, the caprices 
of the atmosphere, and to assert its proper individuality amid the 
confusions of other lights—were, in most cases, the determining ele- 
ments in the comparison of gas and oil. Instead, however, of dis- 
cussing these, Mr. Douglass fixed attention upon a new element, 
which he called “superiority as a lighthouse illuminant.” This, 


with consummate ingenuity, he sought to prove to be an attribute 
of the oil. 
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In a letter dated 21st January, 1875, I dealt pretty fully with 
these “ views.’’ I will here content myself with stating their essence. 
Mr. Douglass took exception to the shape of the gas flames, asserting 
that, because of their height, a considerable portion of their light 
was out of focus. ‘This objection was not raised while the flames 
were burning before us at Haisbro’, where it would have been easy 
to cut off the ex-focal light and dstenaine its exact numerical value. 
Mr. Douglass’s criticism was purely inferential, not the result 
of actual observation. Had he made the experiment, he would 
have discovered his error. The point was one easily decided ; but 
in its decision I thought it wise to invoke the aid of a gentleman 
whose word would carry weight, and whose fame as a scientific 
optician was then growing towards the magnitude which it has since 
attained. Mr. (now Sir) Howard Grubb was good enough to deter- 
mine, by actual measurement, the value of the ex-focal light, which 
Mr. Douglass, without measurement, had made 31 per cent. of the 
whole. “I certify,” writes Mr. Grubb, “that I have carefully 
tested the illuminating power of that portion of the flame of a 28-jet 
Wigham’s gas burner which is above the height of 4 inches (the 
height of the oil-flame at its best) from the tips of the jets, and I 
find it to be 3°87 per cent. of the whole light of the burner.”” That 
is to say, the ex-focal light due to “ the greater vertical dimension ” 
of the gas flame, as measured by Mr. Grubb, is less than one-eighth 
of that imagined by Mr. Douglass. 

If it be borne in mind that my duties as Adviser to the Trinity 
House were a mere episode of my scientific life—that the prime duty 
of that life lay in the Royal Institution—it will be readily under- 
stood that these discussions were often a serious impediment to my 
real work as a scientific man. From my first visit to Ireland I he ad 
striven hard to blend and harmonize, for the public good, the respec- 
tive talents of Mr. Douglass and Mr. Wigham. But they proved 
immiscible. This was the rift in my relation to the Elder Brethren 
—their Engineer could bear no rival nigh him. Mr. Wigham was a 
comparative stranger to me; but I saw his personal merit, and his 
value to the State. Icould by no means stand by and see him wrong- 
fully borne down by mere authority. For six years I had fought a 
perfectly constitutional battle; and in my reports throughout those 
years, and for many years afterwards, no breath of temper, or even 
of complaint, is to be discerned. Facts and reasonings are there in 
abundance, but no anger. The struggle with Mr. Douglass i in regard 
to this Irish question took up, however, too much of my time, and I 
accordingly sent in my written resignation. 

It was not accepted. At the request of Sir Frederick Arrow, for 
whom I had a great regard, I went to the Trinity House; and there 
with all friendly earnestness he urged me not to resign. The frank 
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cordiality with which he supported his opinion that my resignation 
would on personal grounds be unkind, and on public grounds unde- 
sirable, caused me to withdraw it. Matters were thus readjusted ; 
and it required a further period of eight years, during which the 
Engineer of the Trinity House showed the most admirable steadfast- 
ness of purpose, to bring our differences to a final crisis. 


To place the readers of the Fortnightly abreast of the subject, I 
will briefly summarize here what has been more fully set forth else- 
where. The first or lowest power of the gas light consists of a 
central bunch of twenty-eight fish-tail burners, specially constructed, 
and so compactly grouped that they yield a flame of about the same 
diameter and power as those of the 4-wick oil-lamp. This constitutes 
the permanent fair-weather gas light. The haze and fog burners 
follow afterwards in succession. Provision is made for surrounding 
the central bunch with rings of jets, which can be laid on with great 
rapidity. Through five grades of power, each requiring not more 
than the fraction of a minute to set it in action, a light-keeper is 
able to pass—twenty-eight jets being at one end of the scale, and 
a hundred and eight jets at the other. On the evening of my arrival 
in Dublin on the 5th of June, 1869, I dropped, unexpected, upon the 
light-keeper at Howth Bailey, and saw him go through all the 
grades of illumination here referred to with extraordinary promptness 
and precision. 

As new rings are added, the burner, of course, increases in dia- 
meter, and, to render the next step intelligible, the effect of this 
widening of the burner, upon beams passing through annular lenses, 
must be clearly understood. Were a light of small volume—say the 
electric light—placed in the principal focus of a lens, the rays, after 
transmission by the lens, would form a parallel beam in the air. 
But when the light emanates from a burner of a certain diameter, 
the beam, after transmission, is divergent, and the wider the burner 
the greater is the divergence. Let this point be clearly appre- 
hended. Suppose a vessel to be stationary at a distance of five 
miles from a revolving light. The rotating beams, as already 
described, pass in succession over a mariner standing on the deck of 
the vessel. With watch in hand let him determine the time re- 
quired by the beam to pass him. Let him note, that is to say, the 
moment of its appearance and of its disappearance. Say that the 
moving light shines on him for five seconds. Let the width of the 
burner be doubled, the duration of the beam will now be ten 
seconds. If the width of the burner be trebled, it will be fifteen 
seconds, and so on, the duration of the beam being proportional to 
the width of the burner. Now the gas system enables us to fix upon 
a beam of any required duration, because it enables us to employ a 
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burner of any requisite width. We now come to the next great 
step taken by Mr. Wigham. A beam of a certain duration is chosen. 
But instead of being allowed to pass steadily over the sailor, it is con- 
verted into a series of pulses, or blows, against the sailor’s retina. By 
the simplest automatic mechanism, the flame, say from a burner of 108 
jets, can be suddenly extinguished and as suddenly relighted, three, 
four, five, or six times during the passage of the beam. The thrills 
thus produced, whether upon the haze of the air or the eye of the 
mariner, are astonishingly effective. Every beam thus furnishing a 
group of flashes, the light is called “a Group-flashing light.”’ It is 
the first of the kind ever invented. ‘It appears to be alive,” said 
its inventor, on first describing it to me, ‘‘ and actively exerting itself 
to warn the mariner of his danger.” 

A still bolder step has now to be described. At first, the mere 
mention of it seemed a desecration. I remembered the exultation 
with which a fellow-juror in the Paris Exhibition of 1855 invited 
me to inspect ‘the great trophy of French science.” I accompanied 
him, and he placed me in presence of a grand First Order Apparatus of 
Fresnel. There it stood, with its central refracting belt, its beau- 
tiful cupola, and its bottom prisms. It was now proposed to abolish 
both cupola and prisms, and to retain only the central drum. 
Those beautiful appliances, urged the remorseless Irish reformer, cost 
a great deal of money, and they are of comparatively little use, 
Taking everything into account they do not add more than 25 per 
cent. to the radiation. They probably do not add so much. Our 
great need is the most powerful fog light possible. Instead, there- 
fore, of applying our labour and expenditure to the utilisation of 
a single light, of very mediocre power, let us build a lenticular 
tower of tiers of lenticular belts, or annular lenses, and place in the 
focus of each tier a powerful gas burner. We thus with ease and 
certainty concentrate the power of two, three, or four lighthouses 
into one. We can also apply the principle of group-flashing as 
easily to a fourfold light as to a single light. According to the 
number of tiers employed, the arrangement was to be named Biform, 
Triform, Quadriform. At a certain distance out at sea the separate 
lights would blend together to a radiant globe of extraordinary in- 
tensity. At first the proposal took away my breath. But I called 
to mind how the majestic three-masters which “ walked the waters ” 
in former days, had to give way to the horrible hulks which now 
disfigure the ocean. It was a case of the same kind, and after a 
thorough examination of the subject I was forced to yield, and to 
consent to the partial dismantling of that glorious apparatus which 
had so excited the enthusiasm of my French colleague in 1855. 


On my way to the United States in 1872 I conversed about light- 
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houses with the able and intelligent commander of the Russia ; and 
he then mentioned to me the anxiety he often experienced when 
feeling his way, in thick weather, between Cape Clear and the Old 
Head of Kinsale. These forty-two miles of the Irish coast were then 
bare of lights, the consequent peril to life, and, indeed, Joss of life 
and property, being considerable. At length the resolution was taken 
to establish the much-needed beacon on the cliffy promontory of 
Galley Head. It was decided that the new light should be a group- 
flashing guadriform gas light. Four tiers of lenses were to be super- 
posed, and a 68-jet burner was to be placed in the focus of each tier. 
Nothing approaching in grandeur and beneficent power to this pro- 
posed “pharos” of Galley Head had previously entered the official 
lighthouse mind. It was the offspring of individual genius, un- 
trammelled by routine, coming first-hand into contact with a question 
which required for its expansion both energy and originality. The 
4-wick oil lamp had been raised to an efficiency of 328 candles, 
while the new 6-wick lamp, constructed under the spur of Mr. 
Wigham’s inventions, possessed a power of 722 candles. Accurate 
photometric measurements had made the light of a single 68-jet 
burner equal to 1,253 candles. Four such burners, when called upon 
to fight for the sailor against imperilling fog, were able to shine with 
a light of 5,012 candles. Such was the power to be disposed of at 
Galley Head. 

Not long after its completion in 1878, and when it had already 
won the applause of seafaring men, the Elder Brethren resolved to 
visit the new lighthouse. As seamen they emphatically claimed com- 
petence, and as a corporation jurisdiction, to pronounce judgment on 
the lighthouses of Ireland. Believing implicitly in the fairness of 
the Elder Brethren when judging for themselves, I hoped, when first 
informed of their intention, that they would forego tutelage, and found 
on their own inspection and observation an independent opinion of 
the light of Galley Head. I regarded it as of doubtful omen when in- 
formed that they were to be accompanied by their Engineer. On the 
return of the Elder Brethren I had a friendly note from the Deputy 
Master,’ asking me to call and see him. This I promptly did. Our 
relations had always been most cordial, and speaking as friend to 
friend he told me about the visit to Galley Head. Mr. Douglass, he 
informed me, had written a report of his personal observations. 
This document he held in his hand, and, with his honest, kindly 
smile, he placed it in mine, uttering as he did so the single word 
“Hostile.” His colleagues, strange to say, discovered afterwards 
that the report was not hostile, but appreciative. In the Admiral’s 
presence I silently read the report, and found it as skilful as I 


(1) At that time Sir Richard Collinson, Sir Frederick Arrow having passed away. 
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expected it to be." Bit by bit the system of superposed lenses 
was analyzed, and its failings exposed, the principal faults being 
the “positive waste” of light, consequent on the abandonment 
of the top and bottom prisms, and the use of large burners. The 
spirit of the report was plain enough to me as I read. It was 
dbvious that, if Mr. Douglass had his way, we should bave no more 
Galley Heads. In handing back the document I confined myself to 
remarking that when the report was printed, in the usual way, there 
would be time to consider it, and to answer it if necessary. The 
rejoinder of the Deputy Master staggered me. It had been decided, 
he said, not to print the report. It was only to be “ circulated.” 
Copies of it were to be, or had been, sent to the other lighthouse 
boards, and to the Board of Trade; but the document was not to be 
printed. I thought it strange that a paper of such gravity should be 
dealt with in this way. It seemed to mea document which specially 
needed the light of publicity. I did not, however, press this point, 
but, on handing the document back to Sir Richard Collinson, re- 
marked that if the Commissioners of Irish Lights wished for my 
opinion on the subject they would, in due time, let me know. That 
a body of men who had so long and so wisely fostered the inventions 
of their fellow-citizen, and who numbered among them a leader of 
the competence and the courage of Lord Meath, would accept this 
report of Mr. Douglass as final, I thought unlikely; and that they 
would call on me either to verify it or to refute it I thought probable. 

My surmise proved correct ; I was called upon by the Irish Com- 
missioners and I responded to the call. On the 8th of May, 1879, 
I journeyed from London to Milford Haven, and went on board the 
Princess Alexandra, then, as now, commanded by the able and 
efficient Captain A. K. Galwey. Mr. William Douglass, brother of 
the Trinity House Engineer, had been just appointed Engineer to 
the Board of Irish Lights ; and with the view of comparing opinions 
with him in the actual presence of the light, I had requested the 
pleasure of his company. I was gratified to find him at Milford on 
my arrival. We steamed immediately to Queenstown, and arrived 
next day at Galley Head. 

At 8.50 p.m. the experiments began, a single 68-jet burner having 
been alight from sunset to that time. We were 124 miles distant from 
Galley Head and the same distance from the lighthouse on the Old 
Head of Kinsale. This latter light could not be distinguished from 
some of the boat lights near us. It resembled, if I may so speak, a weak 
continuous whisper, while Galley Head, to continue the metaphor, 
sent forth, at intervals, a succession of luminous yells to warn the 

(1) I do not know a more skilful advocate than Sir James Douglass. The dexterity 
with which he manages, by the introduction of outlying points, to ‘‘o’er inform”’ the 
reader, and damage his opponent's case, has often excited my admiration. 
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mariner. The night was dark, but the air under the heavy cloud- 
canopy above us was free from fog. We went through a long series 
of burners, beginning with a bunch of 12 jets, and ending with our 
old friend 108. The light flashed automatically. The 12-jet beam 
yielded two bright flashes ; the 28-jet, three ; the 48-jet, four; the 
68-jet, five, which were very powerful ; and the 108-jet, seven, more 
powerful still. No beacon flame existing at that time in the world 
could compete for an instant with this flashing light of Galley Head. 

The flashing was suspended, and the apparatus caused to act as 
an ordinary revolving light. No such noble beams had ever been 
seen from any other lighthouse. The increase of luminous intensity 
derived from the enhanced depth of the flame was remarkable. 
Resuming our observations of the 68-jet flashing light, we steamed 
out till it dipped beneath the horizon. We were then twenty-one 
miles from Galley Head, and in the cloudy air above the lighthouse 
every pulse of the flame was distinctly visible. From the deck, and 
even from the bridge of the steamer, the flame itself was hidden 
behind the rotundity of the earth. But the small difference of level 
between the bridge and the top of the deckhouse lifted us above the 
terrestrial curvature, and enabled the blaze of the gas to smite the 
eye as if the lighthouse were close at hand. The sudden emergence, 
on ascending the ladder, of these powerful flashes from the darkness 
of a starless night, was in the highest degree impressive. Turning 
towards Mr. William Douglass, and addressing myself specially and 
distinctly to him, I inquired whether his experience had made him 
acquainted with any light which, in point of power, and distinctiveness, 
came up to Galley Head. His reply was that he knew of none. In 
my report this answer was recorded. 

For many years I had been able to congratulate myself on the 
courteous attention of the officials of the Board of Trade, who never 
failed to send me copies of all documents in which my name 
was mentioned or my work discussed. Months, however, elapsed 
before I heard anything of my Galley Head report, and when I did 
hear of it, it was through what might be called the accidental 
courtesy of a friend. I applied for it, and found appended to it some 
“ Observations” by Mr. William Douglass, which I read with pro- 
found concern and surprise. One of them in particular arrested my 
attention. It ran thus: “Dr. Tyndall, in quoting my testimony to 
the excellence of the light, has stated that which I fear may mislead 
the Board as to my real opinion respecting it. I understood Dr. 
Tyndall’s question to refer only to its distinctive character, and | 
answered his question with reference to the character of the light 
and not to its power.’’ I make no charge against Mr. Douglass, but 
limit myself to saying that my question and his answer were both 
distinctly heard by two gentlemen close at hand. 
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The reader will remember that three-fourths of the full luminous 
energy at Galley Head are instantly and totally suppressed when fog 
is supplanted by fair weather. <A single 68-jet burner is then alight. 
But even then Mr. William Douglass objected to the waste of gas; for, 
he urged, a 28-jet burner would be quite sufficient in clear weather. 
It must here be borne in mind, though Mr. Douglass made no 
mention of it, that the periodic extinction of the gas practically 
diminished the consumption to that of 45 jets, burning continuously. 
But even this would be 17 jets in excess of what is needed. What 
do we gain by this over-consumption? The reply is, A light of 
greater strength in thick weather; and, in all weathers, a light of 
unrivalled individuality. We incur the trifling loss, in hours of clear- 
ness, for the sake of securing greater power in fog. If Mr. Doug- 
lass’s objection to the 68-jet burner, on the score of waste, be valid, 
how overwhelming must be its force when applied to the electric 
light, not the smallest fraction of which is suppressed in clear weather! 
The lights at the South Foreland and at the Lizard, for example, are 
not only lavishly but harmfully wasted ; they dazzle and bewilder the 
mariner. In clear weather a light of 300 candles is sufficient ; but 
the light of the Lizard is said to be 3,600 candles. While, therefore, 
the fair-weather light at Galley Head is little more than one-and-a- 
half times what would suffice, the light at the Lizard is twelve times 
what is necessary. But neither of the Messrs. Douglass have ever 
urged that, because of this enormous waste on clear nights, the 
electric light ought to be suppressed. The benefits derived from 
the strength of the electric light in thick weather are, rightly or 
wrongly, held by them to outweigh its waste in clear weather. 
Justice demands that the same reasoning should be applied to the 
Galley Head gas light. 


It is now time to take, for a space, this important question out of 
the sphere of my fallible, and possibly partial, judgment, and to record 
the opinion of others, as to the labours which, for so many years, I 
deemed it my duty to protect and defend. First and foremost I wil! 
give the opinion of a leader in science, already quoted, whose experience 
of lighthouses entitles all his utterances on the subject to respect. Sir 
William Thomson examined the lighthouse of Howth Bailey, and 
witnessed the performance of the Triform in its extemporized shed 
below the lighthouse. Here is his testimony: ‘“‘ The great fog power 
of 108-jet burners showed an immense superiority over the ordinary 
light of the lighthouse.” (This latter, it ought ever to be borne in 
mind, marks the limit of intensity attained by the Trinity House, 
prior to the advent of Mr. Wigham.) Again: “ The Triform light 
exhibited from the lower position (the shed) was strikingly superior 
even to the great fog power of 108 burners; so much so, that a 
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heavy thunderstorm which happily chanced to pass during our ex- 
periments, between the Salthill hotel and the lighthouse, completely 
eclipsed the light of the chief tower, while the Triform shone con- é 
spicuously through it.” This entirely unbiassed testimony of so 
distinguished a man, in favour of the system of superposed lenses, 
ought, methinks, to have outweighed the “ hostile” verdict of the 
Trinity House Engineer. But some of the foremost men of the 
Board of Trade also gave us a word of encouragement. Mr. Gray, 
its able marine secretary, observed the Howth Bailey lights on a 
night when the atmosphere was sufficiently thick to quench the 
ordinary light. ‘‘I can,” he says, “ assert with entire confidence that 
as one light after another was added, the illuminating power was 
materially and markedly increased; and, the ordinary light still 
being invisible, the quadriform not only illuminated the fog but 
actually became visible.” In the same definite fashion Mr. (now Sir 
Robert) Hamilton, who was then connected with the Board of Trade, 
proclaimed the excellence of the Irish Triform. 

Against the judgment of the Elder Brethren, in this matter, may 
surely be pitted that of commanders, specially conversant with all 
the risks and needs of modern navigation, and the safety of whose 
lives and ships depends upon the very Jights on which they pronounce 
judgment. Never previously had there been such a consensus of 
evidence in favour of any light as that in favour of Galley Head. 
From all sorts and conditions of seamen—from the commanders of 
the great Atlantic companies, down to the more humble, but not 
less experienced, pilots of the adjacent port of Cork—came a 
unisonant chorus of praise. These latter hardy fellows, who are 
more than others dependent on the light, pronounce it to be: ‘in 
fine weather bright and clear ; in thick weather, fogs, and snow, very 
piercing. The loom has been often seen twenty-three or twenty- 
four miles, when the light itself was invisible. Galley Head light 
can be seen when no other light can be seen, and is superior to any 
light that we know of in the English Channel.” Ships’ commanders 
speak in the same strain. It is, to one of them, ‘‘ the most marked 
and unmistakable light” he ever saw ; to another, “a splendid light, 
easily distinguished by its marked character ;”’ to a third, “ a most 
strongly marked, powerful, and appropriate light,” and so on, without 
a single dissentient voice.’ It is an impressive illustration of the 
power placed in the hands of our permanent officials, that one or two of 
them, with no special knowledge, but from whom the Parliamentary 
Head is usually forced to take his cue, have been found capable of 





(1) Several years after the establishment of the light at Galley Head, Messrs. Ismay, 
Imrie, & Co. were asked, at my suggestion, whether they still retained their first 
favourable opinion of the light. Their reply was that they still considered it “‘ the best 
light upon the coast.’ 
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retarding and imperilling, in the face of such evidence, so beneficent 
an invention.’ 


A couple of years after the “hostile” report above referred to 
had been “ circulated,” I found myself standing beside the Engineer 
of the Trinity House on the platform of Westcombe Park Railway 
Station. We had often worked hard and happily together, and 
were then engaged in making observations. He spontaneously 
broached the subject of superposed lenses; admitted not only with 
frankness, but with warmth, that it was the proper system, and 
that he intended to adopt it. I confess myself permeable to that 
joy which in higher spheres is said to accompany a sinner’s repent- 
ance, and I was here delighted. But my joy was not long-lived. 
During the years referred to, Mr. Douglass, brooding over his 
report, and finding its texture weak, had resolved to abandon it. 
Searching through the records of the Patent Office, he had con- 
vinced himself that he had found a means by which he might con- 
cede the excellence of the “ Multiform ” system, without conceding 
much to Mr. Wigham. Some time after our conversation on the 
railway platform, I had referred to me, for my observations, a letter 
addressed to the Elder Brethren by their Engineer, wherein he 
advised them to take counsel’s opinion as to the validity of Mr. Wig- 
ham’s patent. The course recommended seemed as harsh as it was un- 
necessary: for it was open to the Elder Brethren at the time to make 
an arrangement, honourable to all parties, costing the public nothing, 
and effectually preventing all future litigation. But Mr. Douglass 
was not to be shaken in his purpose. Despite a remonstrance from 
me, the opinion of counsel and a load of other matters were after- 
wards shot down upon me by the Secretary of the Trinity House. 
It was admitted that Mr. Wigham had been the first to use super- 
posed lenses. It was also admitted, now for the first tine, that the 
light at Galley Head was “ powerfully effective.’ And because it 
was so, and because Mr. Wigham had madeit so, the Elder Brethren, 
brushing him rudely aside, proclaimed their intention to “ use 
superimposed lenses wherever the necessities of the service required 
them.” 

This high-handed decision, contrasting strangely with the more 
generous instincts of the Elder Brethren, and for which the public had 
afterwards to pay, was soon translated into fact. Smeaton’s grand old 
tower at the Eddystone had been undermined, and a new tower had been 
erected on an adjacent rock, under the superintendence of Mr. James 

(1) It has been urged in the House of Lords that the sums expended on lighthouses 
in Ireland exceed the contributions of that country to the Mercantile Marine Fund. 
This, surely, is misleading. Tor, were Ireland a barren rock, without a single in- 
habitant, wild or tame, such beacons as that on Galley Head would be needed for the 
preservation of English property and English lives. 
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Douglass. It is, I believe, a very fine piece of work. In this tower, 
with historic associations beyond those of any other lighthouse in 
the world, the most powerful available light was to be introduced. 
Gas was out of the question in such a position. How then was the 
oil light to be raised to an intensity worthy of the genius of the 
place? By adopting there the very system which, in his report on 
Galley Head, the Trinity House Engineer had so emphatically con- 
demned. Sir James Douglass, moreover, is at the present moment 
adopting the system of superposed lenses in the remodelled light on 
the Bishop’s Rock, and in the new lighthouse at Round Island. 
He is also substantially following Mr. Wigham’s recommendation 
as to the superposition of those hyper-radiant lenses, of which | 
shall speak presently. 

About the time of my resignation, referred to in this article, the 
Elder Brethren made the following promise in reference to the us 
of gas: “ Finally, if called on to advise the Board of Trade in that 
respect they would be prepared, in deference alike to the wishes of 
the Irish Board, and to the strong opinion in its favour of their 
valued Adviser, Dr. Tyndall, to recommend that the Irish Commis- 
sioners, who take so great an interest in it, should have authority 
for the expenses of proceeding further with its development.” I 
gratefully accepted this promise as being in “ accordance with that 
true conservatism, which, while resisting capricious change, does not 
refuse scope and encouragement to real improvements.” But it has 
not been kept. rom that time to the present every inch of ground 
has been fought by the Trinity House and Board of Trade against 
the further development of the gas system. The Boards had their 
way at Lough Swilly and Aranmore ;* but in two most important 
cases they were compelled to yield. This triumph of reason has 
enabled Mr. Wigham to illustrate still further the power of a system, 
which the permanent officials of the Board of Trade, and the 
Engineer of the Trinity House and his brother, had so resolutely 
tried to set aside. About four months after our yisit to Galley 
Head, the lighting of the extremely important station of Copeland 
Island was decided on. The employment of gas was, of course, 
opposed by Mr. William Douglass. Considering the “ 6-wick Trinity 
burner, consuming paraffin oil—[{ his brother’s burner |—to be prefer- 
able to the adoption of gas,’’ he recommended it to his Board. The 
Trinity House, forgetful of their promise, promptly adopted this 
recommendation, and the Board of Trade ratified the decision of the 


Trinity House. “I am to add,” says Mr. Cecil Trevor, on the 13th of 


October, 1879, “ for the information of the Elder Brethren, that the 


(1) Mr. Sloane, late Chief Engineer of the Board of Irish Lights, an extremely able 
man, complained bitterly that at Aranmore gas had been refused and the “ objection- 
able system of coloured flashes '’ forced upon him. 
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Board of Trade have declined to authorize the introduction of gas 
at this station.” This decision, arrived at in the face of all the 
evidence here adduced, and of a vast amount of evidence not here 
adduced, called to the front Lord Meath, Lord Monck, Sir John 
Barrington, and Mr. Stirling, in deference to whose strenuous 
remonstrance the Board of Trade, on the 18th of May, 1880, retreat- 
ing from the position which they had assumed, “ sanction the 
establishment of a gas light and fog signal at Copeland Island, and 
are prepared to approve the necessary outlay.” Other “retreats,” 
equally undignified, might be here recorded. 

While thus yielding to the pressure put upon them, the Board of 
Trade insisted on the vexatious condition that the whole of the work 
“should be carried on under the supervision and on the responsi- 
bility of Mr. William Douglass.”’ In an official letter, written at the 
time, but not sent, I described this proceeding as a case of baby- 
farming, in which the chances were decidedly against the babe. 
Mr. Douglass proceeded at once to put his own image and super- 
scription on the work confided to him. Mr. Wigham sent a despair- 
ing protest to the Board of Irish Lights, a copy of which he placed 
in my hands. I showed my sympathy with him by addressing a 
letter to the Board of Trade, in which, after referring to the severe 
and continuous struggle for existence imposed on Wigham’s system 
of illumination, I continued thus: “Speaking as an observer who 
stands apart from all private interest or professional jealousy in regard 
to this question, and mindful solely of the well-being of our seafaring 
men, I would say that, should the opponents of the gas system have 
their way, the most powerful beacon flame ever placed in a dioptric 
apparatus for the benefit of the mariner will be withheld from our 
coasts, while a most salutary and effective stimulus to other inventors 
will cease to act as it has obviously hitherto done.” With this letter 
I forwarded Mr. Wigham’s remonstrance, showing the practical dif_i- 
culties, if not downright impossibilities, involved in the specification 
issued by the Engineer of Irish Lights. <A direct reprimand to 
Mr. Wigham, and an implied reprimand to me, from the pen of Mr. 
Farrer, was the immediate consequence. 

I had never taken any part in the personal bickerings and 
recriminations carried on between some officials of the Board of 
Trade and Mr. Wigham, the one side asserting what the other denied. 
Save through casual conversations with Mr. Farrer I knew little 
about them. I think it quite possible that Mr. Wigham may have 
given the Board some cause for the irritation manifested in the follow- 
ing excerpt from a letter addressed to him by the Permanent Secre- 
tary. ‘They [the Board] feel bound to add that, in their opinion, 
you have from the beginning injured your own case, even with those 
who were most anxious to support what was good in your invention, 
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by irregular communications and suggestions concerning the motives 
of others, which have no proper place in a discussion of this kind, 
and which, in so far as concerns the Engineers of the Trinity House 
and Commissioners of Irish Lights, should never have been made.” 
The feeling thus displayed caused me genuine sorrow. It was the 
first note of discord, introduced into relations, up to that time almost 
brotherly. Intimately acquainted as I was with all the circumstances, 
Mr. Farrer’s championship seemed to me mistaken and his indig- 
nation out of place. The “case” of Mr. Wigham, here referred to, 
is really the case of the sailor; and, knowing this, the impersonal 
Board of Trade ought not, one would think, to have allowed personal 
irritation to have “injured” this case. As for Mr. Wigham’s resorting 
to me in his hour of need, which was the gist of the complaint against 
him, I do not see to whom he could more blamelessly turn for aid and 
comfort than to the Adviser of the Boards, the man who, for twelve 
years, had tried to protect him, and who alone had gone thoroughly 
into the question. And with regard to my share in the matter, it was 
a mistake to suppose that I had ever accepted a position which would 
prevent me from protesting against an injustice having its origin in 
official sensitiveness and perverted information. The normal constitu- 
tion of our departments—the desirability, if not necessity, of acquies- 
cence in official decisions—may justify the Board of Trade in its be- 
haviour to myself. Of that behaviour I will not complain, but leave 
it to the consciences of those responsible for it. It gives me pleasure 
to state that it was through the personal interference of Mr. Cham- 
berlain that the conditions imposed by the permanent officials of the 
Board of Trade’ were abolished, and that the important work under 
discussion was transferred from the inexperienced hands of Mr. 
William Douglass to those of Mr. Wigham. It was moreover 
resolved that the lighthouse should be removed from Copeland Island 
to the far superior position of Mew Island. 


On Mew Island a very noble Triform light was soon established. Each 
tier of its hexagonal glass tower consists of six fine annular lenses ; 
and in the focus of each tier is placed a 108-jet burner. As might be 
expected, its performance is splendid in all weathers. In fine weather 
two of the three burners remain idle, consuming no gas and showing 
no light, while only 32 jets of the lowest burner are then called into 
action. When fog thickens, the 76 additional jets of the lower 
burner are called upon. The two great burners in the two upper 
tiers of the tower being at the same time inflamed, a power of 8,769 
candles is instantaneously evoked The light is a group-flashing one. 
I have never seen it, but a magnificent beacon it must surely be. 

And here I am able to appeal to authorities whose judgment 
ought to outweigh in public estimation that of the accomplished 
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penmen of the Board of Trade. No opinion in these kingdoms, on 
this subject, is of greater weight than that of Mr. John Burns of 
Glasgow, whom [ take this opportunity of thanking for his sponta- 
neous support. He wrote thus to the Times on New Year’s Day, 1885 : 
“T have read with great interest the different letters published in 
the Times from Professor Tyndall upon lighthouse illuminants; and 
from the reports which I have received from the commanders of our 
Channel steamships, | am bound to say that the group-flashing gas 
light of the Mew Island lighthouse, county Down, is singularly satis- 
factory to mariners; and I venture to state my opinion that the 
power of increasing the intensity of the light according to the state 
of the weather is a decided advantage.” Heartier still, though not 
weightier, is the testimony of steamship commanders and companies. 
One of the former, speaking of the Mew Island light, says: “I think 
it the most powerful light I ever saw.” Another says: “It is a 
most powerful light; I have seen the reflection of it twenty-five 
miles off.” A third says: “It is the most brilliant and best-timed 
light I have seen. It is marvellous the glare of light you see in the 
sky before you’come within the range of it.” A fourth “ considers it 
a splendid light. In thick or hazy weather, the way in which it 
illuminates the fog and haze makes its whereabouts known before 
the light itself can be seen.’’ One shipping company says: “ All 
our captains speak in the highest terms of its brilliancy and power.” 
A second company says: “ The unanimous testimony of our captains 
is that the Mew Light is an exceptionally powerful one.”’ These tes- 
timonies might be indefinitely multiplied. Am I wrong or un- 
reasonable in asking: Was it wise or patriotic on the part of our 
officials to set their faces like flints against an invention which 
evokes such praise? Am I right, or wrong, in thinking that it was 
their bounden duty to foster the invention instead of opposing it ? 


To the memory of the late Earl of Meath, who for so many 
years fought, against odds, the battle of the sailor, I should like to 
dedicate these pages. His letters, which lie before me, are filled with 
indignant protests against the behaviour of officials on this side the 
Channel. Witha sigh of relief he once said tome: “At length, after 
ten years’ fighting, the Board of Trade has yielded, and sanctioned 
the use of gas at Tory Island.” Some time ago I had occasion to 
refer to an excellent little book, entitled Our Sea-Marks, published 
in 1884 by Mr. Price Edwards, a highly intelligent official of the 
Trinity House, who has helped me efficiently in many a hard day’s 
work. Referring to the electric light, the author says: ‘“ Mariners 
have not yet fully learnt how to accommodate themselves to its dazz- 
ling brilliancy, and complain at times of its bewildering influence ; 
moreover they are not yet fully assured as to its superior efficiency 
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in thick weather ; but, on the other hand, who can be more glad than 
the weather-tost seaman at sighting its glorious light or luminous 
glare at its extremest range ? ”’ 

The precise thought embodied in these last words occurred to me 
on reading a brief report by Captain William Richardson, of the steam- 
ship Sarmatian, on the new group-flashing light of Tory Island. “ In 
hazy weather (not fog), at a distance of five or six miles, each flash 
shows like a large ball of fire, illuminating a large space of the horizon, 
like a strong light shining through ground glass. In clear weather, 
with a clear horizon, the glare of the light can be seen thirty miles 
away, the illumination from each of the three flashes being distinctly 
visible at that distance.” The “ glorious light,” to use the words of 
Mr. Edwards, which produces this “luminous glare,” for the mariner’s 
comfort when he is still “ thirty miles away,”’ amounts to about one- 
tenth of the full power available at Tory in times of fog. 

Two or three additional testimonies may here be added in proof 
of the excellence of the Tory Island beacon. Captain Park, of the 
Scandinavian, has “been in all parts of the world, and is quite 
certain that he has seen no light at all approaching in brilliancy the 
new light on Tory.” Captain Carruthers, of the Norwegian, says of 
the light: ‘It was seen plainly at twenty-one miles, and its glare 
thirty miles.” Captain Brown, of the Hibernian, states: “In the 
showers we never lost sight of the light, and could clearly count 
the flashes. Its great illuminating power seemed to light up the 
mist, and to make a great glare.” Captain Wilson, of the Ethiopia, 
has ‘seen the halo of the light three-quarters of an hour before 
seeing the light itself. It is the finest in the kingdom.” Captain 
Meiklereid says that ‘“ vessels can now pick up the light twenty or 
thirty miles off. The new illuminant is so powerful that the halo 
could be seen four or five miles through fog.”” Considering the vital 
interests at stake, the ten years’ opposition to this light, referred to 
by Lord Meath, seemed to him, as it did to me, little less than 
criminal. 

Like that on Mew, the light on Tory Island isa Revolving Triform, 
with a burner of 108 jets in each focus of its triple tier. Still, 
though the two lights are thus far alike, the Tory beacon is re- 
ported by sailors to be by far the better of the two. This supe- 
riority is due to the greater size of the annular lenses employed at 
Tory. The evidence is irresistible that Mr. Wigham was the first 
to propose such lenses. On various public occasions he pleaded 
their use as necessary to the full development of his larger flames ; 
but his proposal was frozen down. In 1872 he brought the sub- 
ject before the Royal Dublin Society, and six years afterwards 
before the British Association. In 1877 Mr. Wigham had been 
in communication with the celebrated firm of Barbier and Fenestre, 
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and had obtained from them, at that time, drawings and descrip- 
tions of a “hyper-radiant” lens, and an estimate of the amount 
by which the light of his large burners would be enhanced by 
its use. These documents and drawings were laid before me in 
1879. In that same year Mr. Wigham introduced the subject at a 
meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers, where Sir James 
Douglass promptly pronounced judgment on it. The lenses, he as- 
serted, would be too large for lighthouse purposes, and their cost 
would be prohibitory. Through the lenses thus condemned the 
glorious light of Tory is shining at the present moment. 

How then came Tory to be so splendidly provided for? The 
answer is simple. As long as the advocacy of these great lenses 
was confined to Mr. Wigham, the notion of introducing them 
was not tolerated. But, during the experiments at the South Fore- 
land,’ the same conception entered the fruitful mind of Mr. Thomas 
Stevenson, and to this lighthouse veteran the Board of Trade granted, 
with alacrity, the necessary sanction for the construction of a 
hyper-radiant lens. It was made by the self-same firm, Barbier 
and Co., with whom Mr. Wigham had worked out the subject, and 
from whom he had obtained the requisite drawings seven years pre- 
viously. To Mr. Stevenson we are indebted for the expressive name, 
“hyper-radiant.” When tried at the ‘South Foreland, its per- 
formance was found to be all that Mr. Wigham had predicted it 
would be. The Commissioners of Irish Lights thereupon took 
courage to recommend, and indeed gallantly to fight for, the intro- 
duction of such lenses at Tory. And though lenses similar to those 
at Mew had been actually purchased for Tory, they were set aside, 
and a Triform of hyper-radiant lenses took their place.” 















































The reader who honours these pages with his attention may rest 
assured that I speak indisputable truth when I affirm that, out of 
Ireland, the light of Galley Head is at this moment far in advance 
of all other flame-lights in the world; that the light of Mew Island 
far surpasses that of Galley Head; while the light of Tory far 
surpasses that of Mew. For every feature which distinguishes 
these grand beacons from the comparatively feeble system which they 
have supplanted, we are indebted, not to to our trained technolo- 


(1) My only knowledge of these experiments is derived from two personal visits to 
the South Foreland which, by the courtesy of the Elder Brethren, were permitted me. 
I have not read a page of their Report. On my return from these visits, I plainly 
told Mr. Wigham that, had I not been acquainted with what he had done in Ireland, 
his exhibition at the South Foreland would have caused me, without hesitation, to 
decide against him. I severely censured him for entering into this competition under 
the conditions by which he was bound. 

(2) This result was, I believe, in great part due to the enlightened action of Lord 
Stanley of Preston, to whom the Irish Lights Commissioners appealed by deputation 
on the 24th of August, 1886. 
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gists and engineers, but toa man gifted with that: energy, and native 
intellectual capacity, which Lord. Armstrong, ‘vith characteristic 
wisdom, has recently ‘signalized as ‘the real source of national 
superiority. This inveftor taught us the use-of gas in lighthouses, 
and introduced-for its consumption burners of a size previously un- 
dreamt of, though now extensively imitated. He. taught us how to 
manipulate the new illuminarit so as to confer unrivalled distinctive- 
ness, without loss of power, on his beams. He taught us how to multi- 
ply the already vastly enhanced effectiveness of his lights, by building 
up tiers of jenses, each tier with its appropriate burner ; inert in fair 
weather, powerfully active in foul. He is the originator of the con- 
ception of hyper-radiant lenses. In the working out of these great 
schemes not the shred of a suggestion to guide or to encourage him 
was obtained from our trained lighthouse engineers. Such achieve- 
ments, even if warmed by official smiles during their inception and 
execution, would still have been great. They become exceptionally 
so when accomplished in the face of perpetual opposition. 

The last public act of the late Lord Meath—an act prompted by 
his unbounded sympathy with the sailor—was a protest against a 
vicious dictum of “finality ”’ issued by one of the officials of the 
Board of Trade. I wish the present “ story’’ could have been told 
during the lifetime of that true nobleman. Anger would have been 
his feeling over some parts of it—pride and pleasure over others. 
He, better than anybody else, would have understood how inade- 
quately I have described—there is no space to describe it—the 
harassing opposition which he and his loyal colleagues had to endure. 
On the other hand, he would have rejoiced to see the support he 
rendered to Mr. Wigham so amply justified, not only by the “ power- 
fully effective” beams of Galley Head, but by the acknowledged 
splendours of Mew Island and Tory Island. Thanks to the stand 
made by him, and a few others of like courage and capacity, such 
lights have been successfully planted on the Irish coast; where they 
stand as enduring monuments, not only to their inventor, but to the 
brave men without whose aid those unrivalled beacons would never 
have been permitted to shine. 


I hope to be able to conclude this “ story ” in a future number. 
Joun TYNDALL. 


* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. 








